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ws _ FOR THE PORT FOLIO... | 
BIOGRAPHY. ‘OF CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. 


Tue recent annals of our navy have présented so unbroken 
a succession: of brillfant: victories, achiet.d with comparatively 
trifling loss, as to excite ‘throughout the country a pure and al- 
most unmingled sentiment of triumph and congratulation. But 
there is in hurhan affairs ho security against accident or misfor- 
tune, ‘and we “have® been, therefore, at last,’ summoned to the 
melancholy. Office of f mourning the loss of one of those distin- 
guished seamen, whose gallantry was but yesterday the boast 
of us all. ‘The glory ‘which ‘he created for himself and for his 
country will, however, long survive the disaster which closed 
his existencé; and: we déem it a national duty, as well as a grate- 
ful return, for the proud satisfaction with which our hearts 
once swelled at his successes, to contribute our efforts to ex- 
tend and perpetuate his fame. 

Carprain James LAwRENCcE was born on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1781, at Burlington, in New Jersey, and was the youngest 
son of John Lawrence, esq. counsellor at law of that place. Soon 
after his birth he had the misfortune to lose his mother, and the 
care of his early years devolved on his two sisters, who seem to 
have cultivated the moral qualities of his heart with singular 
success. At the age of twelve, he evinced a strong partiality 
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for the sea; but his father disapproving of tbat plan of life, and 
wishing him to pursue the profession of law, young Lawrence 
acquiesced, and passed with reputation through the grammar 
school at Burlington, when finding that the pecuniary situation of 
his father would not furnish him the means of completing his 
education at any college or university, he commenced the study 
of law with his brother, the late John Lawrence, esq. at Wood- 
bury. He was now only thirteen years of age, a period of life 
when the grave pursuits of jurisprudence can scarcely be pre- 
sumed to have many attractions for a young and ardent fancy, 
already inflamed with the love of wandering. He continued, 
however, a reluctant student for about two years, when the death 
of his father leaving him more at liberty to pursue his favourite 
inclination, he prevailed on his brother to place him under the 
care of Mr. Griscomb, at Burlington, for the purpose of study- 
ing navigation. He here remained.for three months, at the ex- 
piration of which time, on application to the navy department he 
received a warrant as midshipman, on the 4th of September, 1798. 

His first voyage was in the ship Ganges, captain Tingey, on 
a cruise to the West Indies. He afterwards sailed in different 
vessels for upwards of two years, and was then made an acting 
lieutenant on board the frigate Adams, captain Robinson, where 
he continued till the reduction of the navy; in consequence of 
which his appointment was not confirmed, and he remained in 


the rank of midshipman. 

On the commencement of the war with Tripoli, in 1801, he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy, and sailed to the Mediterranean 
as first lieutenant of the schconer Enterprise, in 1803. 

While in this situation, he bore a conspicuous part in an ad- 
venture of singular boldness, the destruction of the frigate 
Philadelphia. Lieutenant (now commodore) Decatur, who then 
commanded the Enterprise, selected, chiefly from his own crew, 
seventy volunteers, and taking Lawrence as his second in com- 
mand, embarked on board the ketch Intrepid, and sailed from 
Syracuse on the 3d February, i804, accompanied by the United 
States’ brig Syren, lieutenant Stewart, who was to aid with his 
boats and to receive the crew of the ketch, in case it should be 
found expedient to use her as a fireship. 
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After fifteen days of very tempestuous weather, they arrived 
at the harbour of Tripoli a little before sunset. It had been ar- 
ranged between lieutenants Decatur and Stewart, that the ketch 
should enter the harbour about ten o’clock that night, attended ‘ta 
by the boats of the Syren. On arriving off the harbour, the Sy- | 
ren, in consequence of a change of wind, had been thrown six or 
eight miles without the Intrepid. The wind at this time was 
fair, but fast declining, and lieutenant Decatur apprehended that, 
should he wait for the Syren’s boats to come up, it might be too 
late to make the attack that night. Such delay might be fatal 
to the enterprise, as they could not remain longer on the coast, 
their provisions being nearly exhausted. For these reasons he 
determined to adventure into the harbour alone, which he did 
about eight o’clock. 

An idea may be formed of the extreme hazard of this enter- 
prise from the situation of the frigate. She was moored within 
half gun-shot of the bashaw’s castle, and of the principal battery. 
Two of the enemy’s cruisers lay within two cables’ length, on 
the starboard quarter, and their gun-boats within half gunshot, on 
the starboard bow. All the guns of the frigate were mounted 
and loaded. Such were the immediate perils that our hero ven- 
tured to encounter with a single ketch, beside the other dangers 
that abound in a strongly fortified harbour. 

Although it was only three miles from the entrance to the 
place where the frigate lay, yet, in consequence of the lightness of 
the wind, they did not get within hail of her until eleven o’clock. 
When they had approached within two hundred yards, they 
were hailed and ordered to anchor, or they would be fired into. 
Lieutenant Decatur ordered a Maltese pilot, who was on board | 
the ketch, to answer that they had lost their anchors in a gale i 4 
of wind on the coast, and therefore could not comply with their 
request. By this time it had become perfectly calm, and they if 
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were about fifty yards from the frigate. Lieutenant Decatur or- - 
dered a small boat that was alongside of the ketch, to take a rope ‘ | 
and make it fast to the frigate’s fore chains: this being done they Hi 
began to warp the ketch alongside. It was not until this mo- Sal 
ment that the enemy suspected the character of their visitor, # ht . 


and great confusion immediately ensued. This enabled our ad- 
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venturers to ct alongside of the frigate, when Decatur immedi- 
ately sprang aboard, followed by Mr. Charles Morris,* midship- 
man. These two were nearly a minute’ on the deck, before their 
companions could succeed in mounting the side. Fortunately, 
the Turks had not sufficiently recovered from their surprise to 
take advantage of this delay: they were crowded together on the 
quarter-deck, perfectly astonished and aghast, without making 
any attempt to oppose the assailing party. As soon as a sufh- 
cient number of our men had gained the deck to form a front 
equal to that of the enemy, they rushedin uponthem. The Turks 
stood the assault but a short time, and were completely over- 
powered. About twenty were killed on the spot, many jumped 
overboard, and the rest fled tothe main-deck, whither they were 
pursued and driven to the hold. 

After entire possession had been gained of the ship,and every 
thing prepared to set fire to her, a number of launches were seen 
rowing about the harbour. This determined lieutenant Decatur 
to remain in the frigate, from whence a better defence could be 
made than from on board the ketch. The enemy had already 
commenced firing on them from their batteries and castle, and 
from two corsairs that were lying near. Perceiving that the 
launches did not attempt to approach, he ordered that the ship 
should be set on fire, which was done, at the same time, in dif- 
ferent parts. As soon as this was completely effected they lef: 
her; and such was the rapidity of the flames, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they preserved the ketch. At this critical mo- 
ment a most propitious breeze sprang up, blowing directly out of 
the harbour, which, in a few minutes, carried them beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s guns, and they made good their retreat 
without the loss of a single man, and with but one wounded. 

For this gallant achievement, lieutenant Decatur received a 
captaincy; and congress voted to Lawrence and the other officers 
and crew, two months extra pay, which he declined receiving. 

During the same year, when commodore Preble bombarded 
the town of Tripoli, the Enterprise, with the other ships of the 
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* Now captain Morris of the Adams. 
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squadron, were employed to cover the boats during the attack. 
Qn this occasion, lieutenant Lawrence had the temporary com- 
mand of the Enterprise, and performed his service in so gallant 
and seaman-like a manner, as to receive the thanks of commo- 
dore Preble. | 

From the Enterprise, he was transferred to the frigate John 
Adams as first lieutenant; and after remaining in the Mediter- 
ranean about three years, he returned with commodore Preble 
to the United States. 

Soon after, he was again sent to the Mediterranean as com-« 
mander of gun-boat No. 6. These vessels were originally des- 
tined to serve merely along the American coast,,;and however 
qualified for harbour or river defence, were deemed exceedingly 
insecure in crossing the Atlantic. Being very small, with a dis- 
proportionably large gun and necessarily laden very deeply, they 
laboured under every disadvantage in encountering heavy gales. 
So decided were the opinions of the naval officers against them, 
that no one would, perhaps, have been willing to risk his life in 
them on such a voyage, for any motive of private advantage, or 
from any consideration, except the performance of his duty. 
‘‘ Lawrence has told me,’’ writes one of his brother officers, “ that 
when he went on board the gun-boat, he had not the faintest 
idea that he would ever arrive out to the Mediterranean in her, or 
indeed, arrive any where else. He has also told me, that on the 
coast of Europe he met an English frigate, the captain of which 
would not at first believe that he had crossed the Atlantic in 
such a vessel.” He did not, however, go with less alacrity, and 
he unexpectedly arrived safely in the Mediterranean, where he 
remained about sixteen months. 

On his return from the Mediterranean, after the peace with 
Tripoli, he was appointed first lieutenant of the frigate Consti- 
tution, and afterwards commanded the schooner Vixen, the 
sloop of war Wasp, the brig Argus, and the ship Hornet, with 
the rank of master and commander, and was twice sent to Eus 
rope with despatches to our ministers. In the year 1808, he 
married a daughter of Mr. Montaudevert, a respectable mer- 
chant of Newyork. 
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The declaration of war against Great Britain, in June, 1812, 
gave a new impulse, or rather a new existence to the navy. Law- 
rence was at that time in Newyork, in command of the Hornet, 
and in a few days sailed with a squadron, consisting of the 
United States, Congress, and Argus, under the command of 
commodore Rogers, in the President. Their object was to in- 
tercept the Jamaica fleet. After being detained for a day by the 
pursuit of the British frigate Belvidere, which ended in the es- 
cape of the latter, owing to her having the advantage of the wind, 
the squadron followed the fleet with the utmost alacrity, as well 
as the imperfect information of the vessels they met would per- 
mit, till the 18th of July, when they reached within eighteen or 
twenty hours’ sail of the English channel. Disappointed in this 
chase, they now ran down near the Azores, thence back by the 
banks of Newfoundland to Boston, where they arrived on 
the 3lst of August. Although this cruise was marked by 
no bold or prominent success, and although the squadron made 
only seven captures and a single recapture, yet the failure is 
attributable to fortune only. At a moment when the British 
navy, with its boasted ubiquity covered the ocean, this little 
band of adventurers sought their enemies in every quarter, 
dared them on their own coast, and after carrying alarm through 
the mercantile classes of England, returned unmolested, and not 
victorious, only because the single enemy they encountered 
sought safety in flight. 

The day before the squadron entered Boston, capt. Hull arrived 
after the capture of the Guerriere; and soon afterwards, the go- 
vernment yielding too far to the universal and natural enthusiasm 
excited by this gallant action, promoted lieutenant Morris, the 
first officer of the Constitution, to the rank of captain. As this 
appointment, however, advanced him two grades at once, contrary 
te the ordinary rules of promotion, and thus placed him above all 
the masters and commanders in the navy, it occasioned much dis- 
satisfaction among them. Captain Lawrence felt himself peculiarly 
injured by it; inasmuch as he found himself thus suddenly outrank- 
ed by one so much his junior. He therefore addressed a letter to the 
secretary of the navy, in which, after rendering the most ample jus- 
tice fothe merits of lieutenant Morris, he remonstrated in mild‘ 
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and firm, but respectful language, against so unprecedented a 
promotion, by which he would be forced to leave the navy. In 
reply to this fair and manly letter he received from the secre- 
tary of the navy, a short and contemptuous answer, merely ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his letter, with an intimation that if 
he chose to leave the service without a cause, there would still 
remain heroes and patriots to support the honour of the flag. 
This sarcastic note Lawrence received as he was on the point 
of sailing from Boston. To have left the service instantly 
would have been the natural impulse of his wounded feelings, 
but at such a moment, with a fine ship and a gallant crew, with 
sails unbent to meet the enemy, he could not part with the high 
hopes of acquiring reputation. He therefore repressed his 
indignation, and in reply to the secretary, after stating his sur- 
prise and regret, that any thing which he had written should 
have been deemed indecorous, he apprised him that he had pre- 
pared a memorial on the subject to the senate of the United 
States, and should be governed by their decision. This exam- 
ple may be serviceable to many officers, who, in a moment of 
disappointment, at improper or unkind treatment, are tempted 
to resign. Itis better like Lawrence to stifle for a time the na- 
tural but hasty resentment of wounded pride, till an opportunity 
offers of proving, not by our complaints, but our actions, that 
we have been unjustly neglected. Lawrence sailed under the 
galling impression of having been keenly wounded by the secre- 
tary of the navy, and seeing a junior placed over him. On his re- 
turn, he found that secretary no longer in office, and himself pro- 
moted in consequence of his application to the senate, to the rank 
of captain, so as to outrank the officer whose well deserved, 
though irregular appointment had given him so much uneasi- 
ness. | 
He now sailed from Boston in the Hornet, in eompany 
with commodore Bainbridge of the frigate Constitution, on a 
cruise to the East Indies; but in running down the coast of the 
Brazils, in the month of December, they found the Bonne Cito- 
yenne, a British ship of war, loaded with specie, lying in the 
port of St. Salvador. The Bonne Citoyenne, was a larger vessel, 
and had a greater force both in guns and men than the Hornet; 
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but so eager was Lawrence to engage her, that he sent through 
the American consul at St. Salvador, a challenge to her comman- 
der, captain Greene. “I request you to state to him,” said he, 
‘that I will meet him whenever he may be pleased to come out, 
and pledge my honour, that neither the Constitution, nor any 
other American vessel shall interfere.” Commodore Bainbridge 
at the same time declared, “ if captain Greene wished to try equal 
force, I pledge my honour to give him an opportunity by being 
out of the way or not interfering.” Whatever might have been 
the motive of captain Greene, he adroitly evaded this offer by an- 
swering, that although nothing would give him more satisfaction 
than to meet captain Lawrence under different circumstances, 
and although he was convinced that the result of such an en- 
counter could not long remain undecided in his own favour, yet he 
was equally convinced that commodore Bainbridge knew too well 
the paramount duty he owed to his country, to remain an inactive 


spectator, while a ship of his own squadron fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and that he could not expose the Bonne Citoyenne 
to arisk so manifestly disadvantageous. To give captain Greene 
perfect security against his interference, commodore Bainbridge 
left St. Salvador for four days, during which captain Greene 
might perceive that the Constitution was not within forty miles 
distance, and captain Lawrence lay before the port in defiance. 
Still the Bonne Citoyenne did not move from her anchorage. 
Commodore Bainbridge then went into St. Salvador, and remain- 
ed three days, supposing that the Enylish officer would apply to 
the governor, as he might have done, and detain the Constitution 
for twenty-four hours, and thus ensure a fair engagement with 
captain Lawrence; but he continued inflexible. Despairing at 
last of tempting him out, commodore Bainbridge sailed from St. 
Salvador, and captain Lawrence remained blockading the Bonne 
Citoyenne, and an armed schooner of twelve guns, till the 24th of 
January, 1813, when the arrival of the Montague, a seventy-four 
gun ship, which had sailed from Rio Janeiro for the express pur- 


pose of relieving the blockaded ships, compelled him to retreat. 
The whole conduct of captain Lawrence on this occasion, re- 

flects as much honour on the American arms as the most brilliant 

victory could have done. The propriety of private challenges. 
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during war, may, generally speaking, be questionable. They may 
convert national into personal quarrels, and blood may be some- 
times uselessly sacrificed to fastidious or frivolous points of ho- 
nour. Butin no case could they have ever been more completely 
justified than in the present. 

At the commencement of the war, so totally unequal was 
the contest, so overwhelming the force of the enemy, that our 
navy could hope to gain nothing but glory in the struggle. It be- 
came, therefore, a point of honour among our officers, the point on 
which the whole controversy rested, to prove that although they 
might be crushed, they would at least fall with honour: that to 
build a numerous fleet was the work of government; but to make 
a gallant and disciplined ship, depended on the officers; and that 
although the American ships should be overpowered by numbers, 
they were superior to any single adversary of equal strength. And 
what could more decisively and gloriously establish this superi- 
ority than the conduct of captain Lawrence? Ina single Ameri- 
can sloop of war he blockades for nearly a month, with every to- 
ken of defiance, two British ships, one of them his superior in 
force, till a seventy-four is sent for to raise the blockade, and what 
rendered it peculiarly mortifying to the English, all this was done 
before the eyes of the astonished Portuguese, who had till now 
been taught by their haughty friends, that no equal vessel had 
ever pursued an English flag. 

From St. Salvador captain Lawrence now shaped his course 
towards Pernambuco. On the 10th of February he captured 
the English brig Resolution of ten guns, laden with provisions 
and about twenty-five thousand dollars in specie, but as she 
was a dull sailer, and he could not spare hands to man her, he 
took out the money and the crew, and burnt her. He then ran 
down the coast for Maranham, and after cruising near that place 
and Surinam, till the 23d of February, he stood for Demarara. 
On the next morning he discovered a brig to leeward and cha- 
sed her so near the shore that he was obliged to haul off for 
want of a pilot. During the chase, however, he had discovered 
a vessel at anchor outside of the bar of Demarara river, with 
Kinglish colours flying, and now began beating round the Corobano 
bank to get at her: when between three and four o’clock in the 
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afternoon, another sail was seen on his weather quarter, edging 
down for him. As she approached she hoisted English colours, 
and proved to be the British brig Peacock, captain Peake. The 
Hornet was immediately cleared for action, and kept close to the 
wind, in order to get the weather guage of the approaching 
vessel. At ten minutes past five, finding that he could weather 
the enemy, captain Lawrence hoisted American colours, tacked, 
and in about a quarter of an hour passed the British ship within 
half pistol shot, and exchanged broadsides. The enemy was 


“ now in the act of wearing, when captain Lawrence bore up, re- 


ceived his starboard broadside, and ran him close on board on 
the starboard quarter; from which position he kept up so close 
and bloody a fire, that in less than fifteen minutes from the 
commencement of the action, the British struck their colours, 
and hoisted a signal of distress. Lieutenant Shubrick instantly 
went on board and found that she was cut to pieces, her captain 
killed, many of the crew killed and wounded, her mainmast 
gone by the board, six feet water in the hold and sinking very 
fast. The two ships were immediately brought to anchor, and the 
Eornet’s boats despatched to bring off the wounded, but although 
her guns were thrown overboard, the shot holes which could 
be got at plugged, and every exertion made by pumping an¢ 
bailing to keep her afloat, so completely had she been shattered 
that she sunk before the prisoners could be removed, carrying 
down thirteen of her crew as well as three men belonging te 
the Hornet. Lieutenant Connor and the other officers and men 
employed in removing the prisoners narrowly escaped by jump- 
ing into a boat, as the Peacock went down; and four seamen of 
the Hornet ran up into the foretop at the same time, and were 
taken off by the boats. 

The Peacock was deemed one of the finest ships of her 
class in the British navy. In size she was about equal to the 


Hornet; but, in guns and men, the Hornet was somewhat, 
though very little, her superior; and by no means so much 
so, as to give her any decided adyantage. The loss on board 
the Peacock could not be precisely ascertained. Captain Peake 
was twice wounded, the second time mortally. Four men were 
found dead on board. The master and thirty-two others were 
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wounded, three of whom afterwards died. The Hornet had 
only one man killed and two slightly wounded. Her rigging 
and sails were much cut, but her hull received very little inju- 
ry. During the engagement the vessel which the Hornet had 
been endeavouring to reach before the Peacock bore down, lay 
at anchor within six miles, and as she was a brig, the Espiegle, 

carrying fifteen thirty-two pound carronades and two long nines, 

it was supposed that she would attack the Hornet after the latter 
had been disabled by the combat. The Hornet was immediately 
prepared to receive her, and by nine o’clock at night her boats 
were stowed, a new set of sails bent, and every thing ready for 
action. She, however, declined coming out. The next morning 
captain Lawrence found that he had two hundred and seventy 
souls on board the Hornet, and as his crew had for some time 
been on short allowance, resolved to steer for the United States. 
The officers of the Peacock received fram those of the Hornet 
the most humane and honourable treatment: so penetrated with 

gratitude were they for the kindness which they had experien- 

ced, that they could not restrain the expression of their feelings 

till they reached England, but on their arrival in the United 

States published a letter of thanks to captain Lawrence and his 

officers, in which they declared that such was the liberality 

displayed to them, that “ they ceased to consider themselves 

prisoners.” Nor was the rough generosity of the Hornet’s crew 

less honourable. As the sailors of the Peacock had lost every 

thing except what they had on their backs, when she went down, 
the crew of the Hornet united to relieve them; and made every 
English sailor a present of two shirts and a pair of blue jacket 
and trowsers; a true’ hearted liberality, which raises them in 
our estimation higher than even their victory. 

Captain Lawrence returned to Newyork in safety, and be- 
sides the applause which his country lavished upon him for his 
good conduct, had the satisfaction of learning, as we have alrea- 
dy observed, that he had been promoted during his absence, and 
his rank settled to his perfect satisfaction. Soon after his return 
he was ordered to the command of the frigate Constitution, with 
the temporary superintendance of the navy yard at Newyork.—~ 
But the next day, to his great regret, he received instructions 
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to repair to Boston and take command of the Chesapeake frigate, 
then nearly ready for sea. This appointment was peculiarly un- 
pleasant, because the Chesapeake was not only considered as 
one of the very worst ships in the navy, but in consequence of 
her disgrace in the rencontre with the Leopard, laboured un- 
der that dispiriting stigma among sailors, of being an unlucky 
ship. These circumstances, combined with the state of his fa- 
mily, made captain Lawrence unwilling to go to sea immediately, 
and he therefore requested to retain his situation in the Hornet. 
Disappointed in this wish, he then took command of the Chesa- 
peake at Boston, where he had been but a short time, when the 
British frigate Shannon, captain Broke, appeared before the hav- 
bour for the avowed purpose of seeking a combat with the Chesa- 
peake. Stung with the repeated disasters of the British frigates, 
this officer resolved to make an effort to retrieve them; and 
when he deemed his ship perfectly prepared for that purpose, 
sent a formal challenge* to captain Lawrence. 

“ As the Chesapeake,” his letter began, “appears now ready for 
sea, I request you will do me the favour to meet the Shannon with 
her, ship to ship, to try the fortune of our respective flags. To an 
officer of your character, it requires some apology for proceed- 
ing to further particulars. Be assured, sir, that it is not from any 
doubt I entertain of your wishing to close with my proposal, but 
merely to provide an answer to any objection that might be made 
and very reasonably, upon the chance of our receiving unfair 
support.”’ After observing that commodore Rodgers had not ac- 
cepted several verbal challenges which he had given, captain 
Broke then proceeds to state very minutely the force of the 
Shannon, and offers to send all British ships out of reach, so 
that they might have a fair combat, at any place within a certait» 
range along the coast of New-England which he specified; if 
more agreeable, he offers to sail together, and to warn the 
Chesapeuke, by means of private signals of the approach of Bri- 
tish ships of war, till they reach some solitary spot—or to sail 
with a flag of truce to any place out of the reach of British aid, 
so that the flag should be hauled down when it was deemed fair 
to begin hostilities. “I entreat you sir,’’ he concludes, “ not to 


* See this letter in another part of the Port Folio.. 
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imagine that Iam urged by mere personal vanity to the wish of 
meeting the Chesapeake, or that I depend only upon your per- 
sonal ambition for your acceding to this invitation. We have 
both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compliment, if I say 
that the result of our meeting may be the most grateful service 
J can render to my country; and I doubt not that you, equally 
confident of success, will feel convinced that it is only by repeat- 
ed triumphs in even combats, that your little navy can now 
hope to console your country for the loss of that trade it can no 
longer protect.” 

The style of this letter, with the exception of the puerile bra- 
vado about commodore Rogers, is frank and manly; and if the 
force of the Shannon were correctly stated, would be such a 
challenge as might well be sent froma brave seaman toa gallant 
adversary. We, however, are but too well satisfied, that captain 
Broke studiously underrated the number of his guns and crew; 
or that, after his challenge, he must have received additions to 
both. That the Shannon had more guns than the number stated 
by her commander, we learn from the testimony of the survi- 
ving officers of the Chesapeake; who also assert, that she had 
three hundred and seventy-six. men; that she had an officer and 
sixteen men from the Belle Poule; and that the hats of some of 
her seamen were marked “ Tenedos.” Such as it was, however, 
this letter, most unfortunately, never reached captain Lawrence. 
If he had received it; if he had been thus warned to prepare 
his ship; if he had had an opportunity of selecting his officers, 
and disciplining his crew; if, in short, he had been able to 
place the Chesapeake on any thing like equal terms with the 
Shannon, the combat might have been more bloody—there 
might have been such an engagement as has not yet been seen 
between single ships on the ocean; though we cannot suffer our- 
selves to doubt the result of it. But he knew nothing of this 
challenge—he saw only the Shannon riding before him in defi- 

ance; he remembered the spirit with which he himself had over- 
awed asuperior, and he could not brook for a moment, that an 
enemy, which seemed to be his equal, should insult his flag. 
Although, therefore, the Chesapeake was comparatively an in- 
ferior ship—-although his first lieutenant was-sick on shore—al- 
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though three of his lieutenants had recently left her; and, of the 
four who remained, two were only midshipmen, acting as lieu- 
tenants—although part of his crew were new hands, and all of 
them had lost some of their discipline by staying in port——yet, as 
he would have gone to sea in that situation had no enemy appear- 
ed, he felt himself bound not to delay sailing on that account, and 
throwing himself, therefore, on his courage and his fortune, he 
determined at once to attack the enemy. It was on the morn- 
ing of the Ist of June, 1813, that the Chesapeake sailed out of 
the harbour of Boston, to meet the Shannon. As soonas she got 
under weigh, captain Lawrence called the crew together, and 
having hoisted the white flag, withthe motto of “ free trade and sai- 
lors’ rights,’ made a short address. His speech, however, was re- 
ceived with no enthusiasm—on the contrary, signs of dissatisfac- 
tion were evident; particularly from a boatswain’s mate, a Por- 
tuguese, who seemed to be at the head of the malcontents; and 
complaints were muttered, that they had not yet received their 
prize-money. Such expressions, at the eve of an action, were 
but ill bodings of the result of it; but captain Lawrence, ignorant 
as he was of the characters of his sailors, and unwilling at such 
a moment to damp their spirits by harshness, preserved his ac- 
customed calmness, and had prize-checks, at once, given by the 
purser to those who had not received them. Whilst this scene 
was passing, the Shannon observing the Chesapeake coming out, 
bore away. The Chesapeake followed her till four o’clock, in 
the afternoon, when she hauled up and fired a gun, on which the 
Shannon hove to. They manceuvred for some time, till at about 
a quarter before six, they approached within pistol shot and ex 
changed broadsides. 

These broadsides were both bloody; but the fire of the Shan- 
non was most fortunate in the destruction of officers. The 
fourth lieutenant, Mr. Ballard, was mortally wounded—the sail- 
ing master was killed, and captain Lawrence received a musket 
ball in his leg, which caused great pain, and profuse bleeding, 
but he leaned on the companion way, and continued to order 
and to animate his crew. A second, and a third broadside was 
exchanged, with evident advantage on the part of the Chesapeake; 
but, unfortunately, among those now wounded on board of her 
was the first lieutenant, Mr. Ludlow, who was carried below— 
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three non were successively shot from the helm, in about twelve 
minutes from the commencement of the action; and, as the hands 
were shifting, a shot disabled her foresail, so that she would no 
ionger answer her helm, and her anchor caught in one of the af- 
ter ports of the Shannon, which enabled the latter to rake her 
upper deck. As soon as Lawrence perceived that she was fall- 
ing to leeward, and that by the Shannon’s filling she would fal? 
on board, he called his boarders, and was giving orders about 
the foresail, when he received a musket ball in his body. The 
bugleman, who should have called the boarders, did not do his 
duty; and, at this moment, commodore Broke, whose ship had 
suffered so much that he was preparing to repel boarding: per- 
ceiving, from this accident, how the deck of the Chesapeake was 
swept, jumped on board with about twenty men. They would 
have been instantly repelled; but the captain, the first lieutenant, 
the sailing-master, the boatswain, the lieutenant of marines, the 
only acting lieutenant on the spar-deck, were all killed or disa- 
bled. At the call of the boarders, lieutenant Cox ran on deck, 
but just in time co receive his falling commander, and bear him 
below. Lieutenant Budd, the second lieytenant, led up the board- 
ers, but only fifteen or twenty would foliow him, and with these 
he defended the ship till he was wounded and disabled. Lieu- 
tenant Ludlow, wounded as he was, hurried upon deck, where he 
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soon received a mortal cut from a sabre. The marines who were 
engaged fought with desperate courage; but they were few in 
numbers; too many of them having followed the Portuguese 
boatswain’s-mate, who exclaimed, it is said, as he skulked below:. 
“so much for not paying men their prize-money.”” Meanwhile 
the Shannon threw on board sixty additional men, who soon suc. 
ceeded in overpowering the seamen of the Chesapeake, who had 
now no officers to lead or rally them, and took possession of the 
ship; which was not, however, surrendered by any signal of sube 
mission; but became the enemy’s only because they were able to 
overwhelm all who were in a condition to resist. 

As captain Lawrence was carried below, he perceived the 
melancholy condition of the Chesapeake, but cried out, “ Don’t 
surrender the ship.’”’ He was taken down in the ward-room, and, 
as he lay in excruciating pain, perceiving that the noise above 
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had ceased, he ordered the surgeon to go on deck, and tell che 
officers to fight on to the last, and never strike the colours. 
‘* They shall wave,” said he, “‘ while I live.’’ But it was too late 
to resist or to struggle longer; the enemy had already possession 
of the ship. As captain Lawrence’s wounds wovid not allow of 
his removal, he continued in the ward-room, surrounded by his 
wounded officers, and after lingering in great pain for four days, 
during which his sufferings were too acute to permit him to 
speak, or, perhaps, to think of the sad events he had just wit- 
nessed, or do more than ask for what his situation required, he 
died on the 5th of June. His body was wrapped in the colours 
of the Chesapeake, and laid on the quarter deck, until they ar- 
rived at Halifax, where he was buried with the highest military 
dnd naval honours; the British officers forgetting for a moment, 
in their admiration of his character, that he had been but lately 
their enemy. His pall was supported by the oldest captains in 
the navy, then at Halifax, and no demonstration of respectful 
attention was omitted to honour the remains of a brave, but unfor 
tunate stranger. 

Thus prematurely perished, at the age of thirty-two, this 
gallant and generous seaman. Lost as ke was, in the full vi- 
gour of his powers, and with the imperfect measure of his fame, 
our hopes are forbidden to dwell on the fond anticipation of what 
he might have been, and we are left to rest with a melancholy 
pleasure on the qualities which his short life had already deve: 
loped. Lawrence seems to have combined all the distinguished 
and endearing qualities; the openness of heart, the manliness of 
pride, the benevolence of feeling, the chivalrous courage, which 
our imagination ascribes to the perfection of the naval charac- 
ter. He was devoted to his profession, and to the service. Du- 
ring nearly sixteen years which he spent in the navy, he never 
had a furlough, except one for about six weeks. The perfect 
order of his ship bore testimony toh. merits as a disciplinarian, 
whilst the zealous attachment of his crew, proved that his disci- 
pline had not been earned by harshness or severity. His cou- 
rage was of a daring and desperate cast, but it was still regula- 
ted by a calm sobriety of judgment. Indeed, the characteristic 
quality of Lawrence, that which most distinguished him as an 
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officer, was coolness and perfect self-possession in the midst of 
danger. Of his kindness, of the warmth and generosity of his 
heart, which rendered him, emphatically, a favourite of the navy, 
his brother officers are all willing witnesses. These remem- 
brances are, however, most cherished, where they are now most 
consolatory—in the bosom of his family; of the two widowed 
sisters, whose cares, during his infancy, he repaid with the kind- 
est protection; of his afflicted wife, who, with three children, 
the youngest born since his father’s death, is left to lament a loss, 
which the sympathy of her country may, in some degree, we 
trust, alleviate. 

In this sanguinary engagement the destruction was nearly 


equal on both sides. The Chesapeake lost her commander and 


forty-seven men killed, and ninety-seven wounded, of whom four- 
teen afterwards died. Among these were lieutenant Ludlow, 
first lieutenant of the ship, and lieutenant Ballard, the fourth lieu- 
tenant, both excellent officers. 

On the part of the Shannon captain Broke was dangerous- 
ly wounded, though hé has since recovered; the first lieuten- 
ant, the purser, captain’s clerk, and twenty-three seamen killed, 
and fifty-seven persons wounded, besides captain Broke. 

The capture of the Chesapeake is to be ascribed wholly to 
the extraordinary loss of officers, (a loss without any precedent, 
as far as we can recollect in naval history;) and to her falling 
accidentally on board the Shannon. During the three broad- 
sides, while the officers of the Chesapeake were living and she 
was kept clear of the enemy, the superiority was manifestly 
with the Americans. The Chesapeake had received scarcely 
any damage, while the Shannon had several shot between wind 
and water, and could with difficulty be kept afloat during the 
succeeding night. It was only when accident threw the Chesa- 
peake on board the Shannon, when her officers were unable to 
tead on the boarders that captain Broke himself, contrary we be- 
tieve to the regulations of the British navy, left his own ship ,and 
was able by superior numbers to overpower the distracted crew 
of the Chesapeake. 

We have heard many accounts which we are very reluct- 


antly compelled to believe, of improper conduct by the Bri- 
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tish after the capture, and of brutal violence offered to the crew 
of the Chesapeake. As, however, some allowances are due to 
the exasperated passions of the moment; something too to 
the confusion of a bloody and doubtful struggle; and as these ac- 
counts will shortly assume an official form; we are unwilling 
to prolong the remembrance of imputations which may be dis- 
proved, and perhaps have been exaggerated. 

But we should wrong the memory of captain Lawrence, we 
should be unjust to the officers of the American navy, with whose 
glory all the aspiring ambition of the country is so closely blend- 
ed, if we omitted any opportunity of giving the last and fairest 
lustre to their fame, by contrasting their conduct with that of the 
enemy, or if we forbore, from any misplaced delicacy towards 
our adversaries, to report circumstances connected with the fate 
of the Chesapeake, which throw a broad and dazzling light on 
the generous magnanimity of our countrymen. 

When captain Hull took the Guerriere, every chest, trunk, 
and box belonging to the officers, containing, it was known, the 
fruits of a long cruise, much of it against our own country, was 
delivered to them without examination. The very trifles which 
the crew of the Constitution saved from the Guerriere, before 
she was blown up, were scrupulously restored to the English sai- 
lors; no article of private property was touched. 

When commodore Decatur took the Macedonian, he purchased 
from captain Carden upwards of a thousand dollars worth of 
things in the ship, and captain Carden was permitted to take the 
rest on shore. To such an extent was this kindness abused, 
that every knife and fork, every cup and saucer, every plate and 
dish, every chair and table, in short, every thing which captain 
Carden had used was taken on shore, and before the Macedo- 
nian reached Newyork, the prize-master was obliged to send on 
board the United States for the most common articles of daily 
use, as the prisoners had taken them all away. At the same time 
the ward-room officers of the United States purchased their wine 
and other articles from the ward-room officers of the Macedonian. 

When commodore Bainbridge took the Java, all the property 
of all the officers and all the passengers, the plate belonging to a 
high military commander, were restored instantly. The American 
officers would have deemed it disgraceful to retain the private 
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property of a brother officer, even though he were an enemy 
and a prisoner. 

When captain Lawrence took the Peacock, and the officers 
and crew of that vessel were left destitute, the officers and crew 
of the Hornet fed and clothed them from their own stores. 

When the Chesapeake was taken by the Shannon, the key of 
captain Lawrence’s store-room was demanded of the purser. 
It was given; but the purser observed at the same time that in 
the captures of the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java, the most 
scrupulous regard was paid to the private property of the Bri- 
tish officers; that captain Lawrence had laid in stores for a long 
cruize; and that the value of them would be a great object to 
his widow and family, for whose use he was desirous, if possible, 
of preserving them. This request was not merely declined; it 
was haughtily and superciliously refused. 

Well then—the enemy have captured the Chesapeake—they 
enjoy the little private property of capt. Lawrence: but they have 
not taken from him any of his individual fame, nor of his coun- 
iry’s glory. However we may mourn the sufferings of that day, 
the loss of the Chesapeake has not, in our estimation, varied the 





relative standing of the marine of the two countries; nor does it 
abate, in the slightest degree, any of the loftiness of our naval 
pretensions. The contest was wholly unequal in ships, in guns, 
in crews, in officers, in every thing. 

The Shannon was a better ship; she had not upon her the 
curse of that ill-omined name, the Chesapeake. The Shannon 
was a stronger ship; she mounted twenty-eight eighteen pound- 
ers on the main deck, twenty-two thirty-two pound carronades, 
and two long brass nines or twelves, on the spar-deck, and a large 
carronade amidships, in adi fifty-two guns, besides this last heavy 
carronade; while the Chesapeake mounted twenty-eight eighteen 
pounders on the main deck, and twenty thirty-two pound carro- 
nades, and one eighteen pounder, chase gun, on the spar-deck, 
in all forty-nine guns. 

The Shannon had a better crew. Besides her complement she 
had seamen from two other ships. That crew, too, had been 
long at sea; long in the ship; were known; were tried; and as 
commcedore Broke sent a challenge, were, of course, men on 
whom, if they were net picked for the occasion, he knew he 
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could confide. ‘The Chesapeake had, on the contrary, in part, 
2 new crew, unknown to their officers, not yet knowing their 
places, or the ship. The ship had not been more than a few 
hours at sea, and the landsmen and the landswomen had been 
dismissed from her on the very day of the engagement. The of- 
ficers, too, although we should be the last to detract from their 
merits, and although the manner in which they fought their 
ship does them the highest honour, the officers were young and 
few in number, and had as yet scarcely any opportunity of dis- 
ciplining or knowing their seamen; yet, under.all these disad- 
vantages, the great damage sustained by the Shannon, and the 
great loss of her crew, all which took place before the boarding, 
warrant completely the opinion, that but for the accidental loss 
of officers, the-victory would have been with the Chesapeake. _ 
So far, indeed, from humbling our national pride, the stubborn- 
ness with which, in spite of its inequality, this combat was sus- 
tained, only confirms us in a belief, not created by the events of 
this war, though not likely to be much shaken by them—a belief 
formed on circumstances which even a series of naval losses 
cannot now control—a belief, too, in avowing which we are quite 
content to incur the charge of overweening national prejudice— 
that in all the qualities essential to success on the ocean, the 
American seamen are not equal, but superior to the British seamen. 
It is no merit of theirs. Nature and circumstances have made 
But so it is—they are physically superior, they arc 


them so. 
The warm and variable climate of the Uni- 


morally superior. 
ted States has, to a certain degree, melted the original English 
constitution of our ancestors, till, instead of the broad shoulder- 
ed and ruddy form of the people of Great Britain, the Americans 
are a thinner race of men, with less personal strength and stamina, 
but with more activity, more quickness, more alertness. The low- 
er classes of people in this country, too, derive from their popular 
institutions more intelligence and education, they learn more, and 
they learn easier, while the wider field for exertion, and the per- 
fect freedom of employing themselves in their own way, gives to 
the American character a certain play, and vigour, and anima- 
tion not found in any other nation. The Americans, moreover, 
are generally younger men, more in the vigour of life. Itis an 
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extraordinary fact which, perhaps, never had an example before 
in the history of nations, that more than half the inhabitants of the 
United States, are under sixteen years of age. The state of our 
trade also renders our seamen more adventurous. They make 
longer voyages, in smaller ships, and brave more dangers than can 
be experienced in the regular and monopolized, and convoyed 
commerce of Great Britain. They besides enter into the service 
voluntarily, and for short periods, and their minds have more of 
the elasticity of freedom than the seamen entombed on board a 
British man of war. The effect which these circumstances 
might naturally be supposed to produce we have often seen. The 
Americans vanquished the English at sea again and again during 
the revolution. In the war with rrance the American squadrons 
were at least as active, as brave, and as vigilant against the enemy 
as those of England. While the two navies were together in the 
Mediterranean, the superiority in ships, crews, and officers was, 
in the opinion of every stranger, decidedly with the Ameri- 

eans. How that preeminence has been sustained in the present 
war need not be told. In short, the Americam seamen have al- 
ways held that high rank on the ocean from which the casual loss 

of the Chesapeake, in an ill-matched combat, cannot degrade 
them, and which we are sure, with the biessing of God, and a li- 


deral policy from their country, they will always maintain. 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.— Hor. 


rhe Works of the right honourable Edmund Burke—Miscellaneous—Vol. Ix~~ 
Newyork: published by Eastburn, Kirk and Co. and West and Richardson, 
and Oliver C. Greenleaf, Boston, 1813.--8vo, pp. 588. 


Ir has been the singular fate of Mr. Burke to have been read, 
idolized and quoted as a text, and while the distinctive charac- 
ter of his excellence has been misunderstood, even by his warm- 
est admirers. The moral painter has been supposed to excel in 
drapery only; and it is much to be regretted, that his pencil has 
thus been so often and so successfully employed. His attention © 
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to these subordinate parts has impaired that homage, which his 
genius would have commanded in the higher departments of 
his art. To drop all metaphor, it does indeed seem astonishing, 
that the name of Edmund Burke should be connected only with ' 
fortunate turns and brilliancy of expression, and his solemn, 
prophetic, and impressive truths, cited merely as examples of 
such felicities. Burke certainly knew the power of such gor- 
geous appendages, for none was capable of using them better; 
but had he foreseen that these attractions would have engrossed 
exclusive admiration, none would have deplored their use so 
heartily as the author. Vulgar admiration forgot the prophecy 
and remembered only the metaphor. 

In the early stages of his parliamentary career, he laboured 
under an infirmity from the greatness and extent of his intellec- 
tual resources; he never could sink to the proper level of his 
subject. Instead of speaking like a man of business, anxious 
only to prove the point before the house, he carried his audience 
into such an extent of investigation, that the question was ul- 
timately lost. Profound, moral, and philosophical truths, and 
the most beautiful flights of fancy were employed on a question, 
whether it was politic to impose a tax upon leather or upon 
glass. In short, we might as well attempt to discover the track 
of a ship through the ocean, by pursuing the route of the At- 
lantic, as to find the subject in discussion from the arguments 
of Burke. His constitutional sensibility was kindled by a variety 
of lights, to common men distant and dim. It was the fate of Ed- 
mund Burke always to dazzle, to astonish, and confound; but rare- 
ly, indeed, to convince. This was his infirmity, and an infirmity 
resulting from the prodigality of his intellectual endowments. 

The present volume is posthumous, and for the most part 
partakes of the character of such writiags. Many of the topics 
handled at large are, nevertheless, incomplete. Others consist 
merely of loose hints, which the author had thrown out as ma- 
terials for future inquiry and speculation in his retigement from 


public business. This volume consists of sundry letters ad- 


dressed to members of parliament, and other men of eminent 
public characters, on the subject of Catholic emancipation. One 
letter is written on the subject of a regicide peace. To these are 
added sundry papers connected with the history of our own revo- 
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lution—fragments and notes of speeches delivered in parliament, 


on a variety of subjects—hints for an essay on the drama, and a , 


small abridgment of English history, from the invasion of Julius 
Cesar down to the reign of king John. 

The editor informs us that he has three more volumes in re- 
serve—that the sixth and seventh will relate to the affairs of the 
East India Company and the trial of Warren Hastings, and the 
last will comprehend a narrative of the life of the author, and 
such parts of his familiar correspondence and occasional pro- 
ductions, as shall be thought proper for publicaticn. 

Hard indeed would be the fate of an author, if his fame was 
dependent on works which had not received the last finish from 
his hand, and what nevertheless his indiscreet admirers should 
think proper to publish after his death; harder still would it be in 
the case of Edmund Burke, who was notorious for altering and 
amending his works with the most jealous and scrupulous anx- 
iety. The present volume, notwithstanding all these palpable dis- 
advantages, will not detract from the fair fame of the author. It 
is valuable, because we see even in these unfinished mc.norials, 
the same redundancy—the same fire—the same broad and expan- 
sive views of the subject—the same strength, without the same 
elaborated polish, so discernible in his other productions. The 
letter on the regicide peace was written in answer to a pamphlet 
published by lord Auckland, in vindication of that measure, and 
by him transmitted to the author. This was some time in the year 
1795, after Mr. Burke had retired from parliament overwhelmed 
with affliction for the death of his only son. Let it be remem- 
bered that this pamphlet was written at a time when, as he em- 
phatically expresses it, “no circumstance of time or fortune 

could afford him real pleasure;” at a time when “ it had pleased 
divine Providence to discontinue his hopes of succession” by the 
death of an only son. Oppressed by public and private mis- 
fortune, he sought only to sooth the remainder of his existence 
by retirement from the business and the pleasures of the world. 
But the misfortunes of his country still disturbed the tranquillity 
ofa mind thus, by the operation of natural and incidental causes, 
dissevered from the pleasures of life. The feeling reader can- 
not bat remark that the following passage assumes a levity 
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merely, which is not sustained without an effort. It partakes 

of levity but not merriment, and seems at every moment ready 

to relapse into the settled melancholy of a broken heart. 





** The doctrines in this work are applied, for their standard, with great 
exactness, to the shortest possible periods both of conception and duration. 
The title is, ‘Some Remarks on the apparent circumstances of the War ir 
the fourth week of October, 1795.” Thetime is critically chosen. A month 
or so earlier would have made it the anniversary of a bloody Parisian Sep- 
tember, when the French massacre one another. A day or two later would 
have carried it into a London November, the gloomy month, in which it is 
said by a pleasant author, that Englishmen hang and drown themselves. In 
truth, this work has a tendency to alarm us with symptoms of a public sui- 
cide. However, there is one comfort to be taken even from the gloomy time 
of year. Itisarotting season. If what is brought to market is not good, it 
is not likely to keep long. Even buildings run up in haste with untempered 
mortar in that humid weather, if they are ill-contrived tenements, do not 
threaten long to encumber the earth. The author tells us (and I believe he 
is the very first author that ever told such a thing to his readers) “that the 
entire fabric of his speculations might be overset by unforesecn vicissitudes;”’ 
and what is far more extraordinarv, ‘‘that even the whole consideration 
might be varied whilst he was writing those pages.’ Truly, in my poor judg- 
ment, this circumstance formed a very substantial motive for his not pub- 
lishing those ill-considered considerations at all. He ought to have followed 
the good advice of his motto; Que faire encore dans une telle nuit? Attendre 
le jour. He ought to have waited till he had got a little more day-light on 
this subject. Night itself is hardly darker than the fogs of that time. 

Finding the last week in October so particularly referred to, and not per- 
ceiving any particular event relative to the war, which happened on any of 
the days in that week, I thought it possible, that they were marked by some 
astrological superstition, to which the greatest politicians have been subject. 
I therefore had recourse to my Rider’s Almanack. There I found indeed 
something that characterised the work, and that gave directions concerning 
the sudden political and natural variations, and for eschewing the maladies 
that are most prevalent in that aguish intermittent season, .“‘the last week 
of October.” On that week the sagacious astrologer, Rider, in his note on 
the third column of the calendar side, teaches us to expect “ variable and 
cold weather,” but instead of encouraging us to trust ourselves to the haze 
and mist and doubtful lights of that changeable week, on the answerable 
part of the opposite page, he gives us a salutary caution, (indeed it is very 
nearly in the words of the author’s motto:) ‘‘ Avoid (says he) beimy out late 
at night, and in foggy weather, for a cold now caught may last the whole win- 
cer.” This ingenious author, who disdained the prudence of the almanack, 
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walked out in the very fog he complains of, and has led us to a very unsea- 
sonable airing at that time. Whilst this noble writer, by the vigour of an 
excellent constitution, formed for the violent changes he prognosticates, 
may shake off the important rheum and malignant influenza, of this disa- 
greeable week, a whole parliament may go on spitting and snivelling, and 
wheezing and coughing, during a whole session. All this from listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away from their opinions without 
giving us a month’s warning: and for not listening to the wise and friendly 
admonitions of Dr. Cardanus Rider, who never apprehends he may change 
his opinions before his pen is out of his hand, but always enables us to lay 
in, at least a year’s stock of useful information.” 


One peculiar trait in the character of Mr. Burke’s contro- 
versial talents is this, to push the proposition of his antagonist 
in extremes, and with what success the reader will be enabled 
to judge by the following example: 


‘* But if there are yet existing any people, like me, old fashioned enough 
to consider, that we have an important part of our very existence beyond our 
limits, and who therefore stretch their thoughts beyond the pomerium of 
England, for them too he has a comfort, which will remove all their jealou- 
sies and alarms about the extent of the empire of regicide. “ These con- 
quests eventually will be the cause of her destruction.” So that they, who hate 
the cause of usurpation, and dread the power of France under any form, are 
to wish her to be a conqueror, in order to accelerate her ruin. A little more 
conquest would be still better—Will he tell us what dose of dominion is to 
be the quantum suficit for her destruction, for she seems very voracious of 
the food of her distemper? To be sure she is ready to perish with repletion; 
she has a Boulimia, and hardly has bolted down one state, than she calls for 
two or three more. There is a good deal of wit in all this; but it seems to 
me (with all respect to the author) to be carrying the joke a great deal too 
far. Icannot yet think, that the armies of the allies were of this way of 
thinking; and that, when they evacuated all these countries, it was a strate- 
gem of war te decoy France into ruin; or that, if in a treaty we should sur- 
render them forever into the hands of the usurpation (the case the author 
supposes) it is a master-stroke of policy to effect the destruction of a formi- 
dable rival, and to render her no longer an object of jealousy and alarm: 
This, I assure the author, will infinitely facilitate the treaty. The usurpers 

will catch at this bait, without minding the hook, which this crafty angler 
for the jacobin gudgeons of the new directory has sv dexterously placed: 
under it. 


Every symptom of the exacerbation of the public malady is with him (as 
with the doctor in Moliere) a happy prognostic of recovery. Flanders gone. 


Tant Mieux. Holland subdued—charming' Spain beaten, and all the hither 
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Germany conquered. Bravo! Better and better still! But they will retain 


all their conquests on a treaty! Best of all! What a delightful thing it is te 
have a gay physician. who sees all things, as the French express it, couleur 
de rose! What an escape we have had, that we and our allies were not the 
conquerors! By these conquests, previous to her utter destruction, she is 
“wholly to lose that preponderance, which she held in the scale of the Eu- 
ropean powers.” Bless me! this new system of France, after changing all 
other laws, reverses the law of gravitation. By throwing in weight after 
weight her scale rises; and will, by and by, kick the beam. Certainly there 
is one sense in which she loses her preponderance: that is, she is no longer 
preponderant against the countries she has conquered. They are part of 
herself. But I beg the author to keep his eyes fixed on the scales for a mo- 
ment longer, and then to tell me in downright earnest, whether he sees hi- 
therto any signs.of her losing preponderance by an augmentation of weight 
and power. Has she lost her preponderance over Spain, by her influence in 
Spain? Are there any signs, that the conquest of Savoy and Nice begin te 
lessen her preponderance over Switzerland and the Italian states; or, that the 
canton of Berne, Genoa, and Tuséany, for example, have taken arms against 
her, or, that Sardinia is more adverse than ever to a treacherous pacification? 
Did the king of Prussia, when he delivered into her safe custody his terri- 
tories on this side of the Rhine, manifest any tokens of his opinion of her 
loss of preponderance? Look on Sweden and on Denmark: is her preponde- 
rance less visible there? 

It is true, that in a course of ages empires have fallen, and, in the opinion 
of some, not in mine, of their own weight. Sometimes they have been un- 
questionably embarrassed in their movements by the dissociated situation of 
their dominions. Such was the case of the empire of Charles V. and of his 
successor. It might be so of others. But so compact a body of empire— 
so fitted in all the parts for mutual support;—with a frontier by nature an@ 
art so impenetrable;—with such facility of breaking out with irresistible 
force, from every quarter, was never seen in such an extent of territory from 
the beginning of time, as in that empire, which the jacobins possessed in 
October, 1795, and which Boissy d’Anglois, in his report, settled as the law 
for Europe, and the dominion assigned by nature for the republic of regicide. 
But this empire is to be her ruin, and to take away all alarm and jealousy 
on the part of England, and to destroy her preponderance over the miserable 
remains of Europe. 

These are choice speculations, with which the author amuses himself, 
and tries to divert us, in the blackest hours of the dismay, defeat, and cala- 
mity of all civilized nations. They have but one fault, that they are directly 
contrary to the common sense and common feeling of mankind. If I had but 
one hour to live, I would employ it in decrying this wretched system, and 
die with my pen in my band to mark out the dreadful consequences of re- 
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ceiving an arrangement of empire dictated by the despotism of regicide to 
my own country, and to the lawful sovereigns of the Christian world. 





His opponent had, it seems, grounded a part of his hypothe- 
sis on the probability that the early actors in the French revolu- 
tion, having obtained power, would be more clement in its ex- 
ercise than they had been in their struggles to obtain it. To this 
point Mr. Burke thus bends the whole force of his terrible in- 


vectives.— 


The October politician is so fall of charity and good nature, that he sup- 
poses, that these very robbers and murderers themselves are in a course.of 
amelioration; on what ground I cannot conceive, except on the long practice 
of every crime, and by complete success. He is an Origenist, and believes 
in the conversion of the deyil. All that runs in the place of blood in his 
veins, is nothing but the milk of human kindness. He is as soft-as a curd, 
though, as a politician, he might be suppesed to be made of. sterner stuff. 
He supposes (to use his own expression) “ that the salutary truths which he 
inculcates, are making their way into their bosoms.” Their bosom is a 
rock of granite, on which falsehood has long since built her strong hold. 
Poor truth has had a hard work of it with her little pickaxe. Nothing but 
gunpowder will do. 

As a proof, however, of the progress of this sap of truth, he gives us a 
confession they had made not long before he wrote. “ Their fraternity” (as 
was lately stated by themselves in a solemn report) “has been the brother- 
hood of Cain and Abel, and they have organized nothing but bankruptcy 
and famine.” A very honest confession truly; and muck in the spirit of their 
oracle, Rousseau. Yet, what is still more marvellous than the confession, 

this is the very fraternity to which our guthor gives us such an obliging invi- 
tation to accede. ‘There is, indeed, a vacaiicy in the fraternal corps; a bro- 
ther and a partneris wanted. If we please, we may fill up the place of the 
butchered Abel; and whilst we wait the destiny of the departed brother, 
we may enjoy the advantages of thé partnership, by entering without delay 
into a shop of ready.made bankruptcy and famine. These are the douceurs, 
by which we are invited to regicide, fraternity and friendship. But still our 
author considers the confession as a proof, that “truth ismaking its way into 
their bosoms.” No! it is not making its way into their bosoms, It has forced 
its way into their mouths! The evil spirit, by which they are possessed, 
though essentially a liar, is forced, by the tortures of conscience, to confess 
the truth; to confess enough for their condemnation, but not for their amend- 
ment. Shakspeare very aptly expresses this kind of confession, devoid of 
repentance, from the mouth of an usurper, a murderer, and’a regicide— 
——“ We are ourselves compelled, 


* Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
“ ‘To give in evidence,” 
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Whence is their amendment? Why, the author writes, that on their mur- 
derous insurrectionary system their own lives are not sure for an hour; nor 
has their power a greater stability. True. They are convinced of it, and ac- 
cordingly the wretches have done all they can to preserve their lives and to 
secure their power; but not one step have they taken to amend the one, or to 
make a more just use of the other. Their wicked policy has obliged them to 
thake a‘pause in the only massacres in which their treachery and cruelty had 
operated as a kind of savage justice, that is, the massacre of the accomplices 
of their crimes. They have ceased to shed the inhuman blood of their fellow 
murderers; but when they take any of those persons who contend for their 
lawful government, their property, and their religion, notwithstanding the 
truth, which this author says is making its way into their bosoms, it has not 
taught them the least tincture of mercy. This we plainly see by their mas- 
sacre at Quiberon, where they put to death, with every species of contumely, 
and without any exception, every prisoner of war, who did not escape out 
oftheir hands. To have had property, to have been robbed of it, and to en- 
deavour to regain it—these are crimes irremissible, to which every man, who 
regards his property or his life, in every country, ought well to look in all 
connexion with those, with whom, to have had property was an offence, to 
endeavour to keep it, a second offence, to attempt to regain it, a crime, that 
puts the offender out of all the laws of peace or war. You cannot see one of 
those wretches without an alarm for your life as well as your goods. They 
are like the worst of the French and Italian banditti, who, whenever they 
robbed, were sure to murder. 

Are they not the very same ruffians, thieves, assassins, and regicides, that 
they were from the beginning? Have they diversified the scene by the least 
variety, or produced the face of a single new villany. Tadet harum quoti- 
dianarum formarum. Oh! but I shail be answered, it is now quite another 
thing:—They are all changed:—You have not seen them intheir state dresses: 
—~This makes an amazing difference:—The new habit of the directory is se 

charmingly fancied, that it is impossible not to fall in love with so well 
dressed a constitution:—The costume of the sansculotte constitution of 1793 
was absolutely insufferable. The committee for foreign affairs were such 
slovens, and stunk so abominably, that no Muscadin ambassador of the 
smallest degree of delicacy of nerves could come within ten yards of them: 
but now they are so powdered and perfumed and ribanded and sashed and 
plumed, that, though they are grown infinitely more insolent in their fine 
clothes, even than they were in their rags (and that was enough) as they 
now appear, there is something in it more grand and noble, something more 
suitable to an awful Roman senate, receiving the homage of dependant te- 
trarchs. Like that senate (their perpetual model for conduct towards other 
nations) they assume the name of kings, in order to bestow more dignity on the 
suite and retinue of the sovereign republic by the nominal rank of their 
slaves—U¢ habeant instrumenta servitutis et reges. All this is very fine, un- 
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doubtedly; and ambassadors, whose hands are almost out for want of em- 
ployment, may long to have their part in this august ceremony of the: repub- 
lic one and indivisible. But, with due deference to the new diplomatic taste, 
we old people must retain some square-toed predilection for the fashions of 
our youth. I amafraid you will find me, my lord, again falling into my usual 
vanity, in valuing myself on the eminent men whose society I once enjoyed. 
I remember in a conversation 1 once had with my ever dear friend Garrick, 
who was the first of actors, because he was the most acute observer of na- 
ture I ever knew; I asked him, how it happened that whenever a senate ap- 
peared on the stage, the audience seemed always disposed to laughter? He 
said the reason was plain; the audience was well acquainted with the faces 
of most of the senators. They knew, that they were no other than candle- 
snuffers, revolutionary scene-shifters, second and third mob, prompters, 
clerks, executioners, who stand with their axe on their shoulders by the 
wheel, grinners in the pantomime, murderers in tragedies, who make ugly 
faces under black wigs; in short, the very scum and refuse of the theatre; 
and it was of course, that the contrast of the vileness of the actors with the 
pomp of their habits naturally excited ideas of contempt and ridicule. 





We wish to remark and to illustrate, by an example, one 
property in the present volume, eminently distinguishable in.all 
the other writings of this author, and that is, the prophetic cha- 
racter of his works. The author proceeds, if we may so express 
ourselves, on the ground of analogy and what mankind have 
formerly done, as attested by his own observations or history, 
he apprehends in a case presenting the same broad features 
of resemblance, attended with the same temptations and op- 
portunities, they will again do. Thus Mr. Burke, long before 
those melancholy events happened, did not hesitate to predict, 
and with considerable confidence, the death of the king and 
queen of France, He lived to see that awful prophecy accom- 
plished. He knew the disposition of mankind in all ages to 
throw off the restraints of authority. He knew that where the 
magistrate cooperated with this popular impulse, instead of at- 
tempting to restrain it, they themselves would not interpose this 
salutary check, and that under the guise of a benefit, he was 
only preparing the axe for his own martyrdom. In like manner 
we now find him predicting the downfall of the Spanish empire; 
and it is matter of philosophical curiosity to find where this prin- 
ciple of analogy, formerly so.pewerful, assists and where it de- 
serts him. 
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It is full as singular, as any of the other singularities in this work, that 
the remarker, talking so much, as he does, of cessions and compensations, 
passes by Spain in his general settlement, as if there were no such country 
on the globe: as if there were no Spain in Europe, no Spain in America. But 
this great matter of political deliberation cannot be put out of our thoughts 
by his silence. She Aas furnished compensations;—not to you, but to France. 
The regicide republic, and the still nominally subsisting monarchy of Spain, 
are united, and are united upon a principle of jealousy, if not of bitter en- 
mity to Great Britain. The noble writer has here another matter for medi- 
tation It is not from Dunkirk to Hamburgh that the ports are in the hands 
ef France: they are in the hands of France from Hamburgh to Gibraltar. 
How long the new dominion will last, I cannot tell; but France the republic 
has conquered Spain, and the ruling party in that court acts by her orders 
and exists by her power. 
The noble writer, in his views into futurity, has forgotten to look back 
to the past. If he chooses it, he may recollect, that on the prospect of 
the death of Philip the Fourth, and still more on the event, all Europe 
was, moved to its foundations. In the treaties of partition, that first were 
entered into, and in the war that afterwards blazed out, to prevent those 
crowns from being actually or virtually united in the house of Bourbon, the 
predominance of France in Spain, and above all, in the Spanish Indies, was 
the great object of all these movements in the cabinet and in the field. The 
grand alliance was formed upon that apprehension.—On that apprehension 
the mighty war was continued during such a number of years, as the dege- 
nerate and pusillanimous impatience of our dwindled race can hardly bear 
to have reckoned:—a war, equal within a few years in duration, and not per- 
haps inferior in bloodshed, to any of those great contests for empire, which 
in history make the most awful matter of recorded memory. 








Ad confligendum venientibus undiq; Poenis, 
Omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
Horrida contremuere sub altis etheres auris, 
In dubioq; fuit sub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis esset terraq; mariq;— 


When this war was ended (I cannot stay now to examine how) the object 
of the war was the object of the treaty. When it was found impracticable, 
or less desirable than before, wholly to exclude a branch of the Bourbon race 
from that immense succession, the point of Utrecht was to prevent the mis- 
chiefs to arise from the influence of the greater upon the lesser branch. His 
Jordship is 2 great member of the diplomatic body; he has of course all the 
fundamental treaties, which make the public statute law of Europe, by heart; 
and indeed no active member of parliament ought to be ignorant of their 
general tenor and leading provisions, In the treaty, which closed that war, 
and of which it is a fundamental part, because relating to the whole policy 
of the compact, it was agreed, that Spain should not give any thing from 
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her territory in the West Indies to France This article, apparently onerous 
to Spain, was in truth highly beneficial. But, oh, the blindness of the great- 
est statesman to the infinite and unlooked-for combinations of things, which 
lie hid in the dark prolific womb of futurity! The great trunk of Bourbon is 
cut down; the withered branch is worked up into the construction of a French 
regicide republic. Here we have formed anew, unlooked for, monstrous, 
heterogeneous alliance; a double-natured monster; republic above and mo- 
narchy below. There is no centaur of fiction, no poetic satyr of the woods; 
nothing short of the hieroglyphic monsters of Egypt, dog in head and man 
in body, that can give an idea of it. None of these things can subsist in na- 
ture (so at least it is thought;) but the moral world admits monsters which 
the physical rejects. 

In this metamorphosis, the first thing done by Spain, in the homey-moon of 
her new servitude, is with all the hardihood of pusillanimity, utterly to defy 
the most solemn treaties with Great Britain, and the guarantee of Europe. 
She has yielded the largest and fairest part of one of the largest and fairest 
islands in the West Indies, perhaps on the globe, to the usurped powers of 
France. She completes the title of those powers to the whole of that im- 
portant central island of Hispaniola. She has solemnly surrendered to the 
regicides and butchers of the Bourbon family, what that court never ven- 
tured, perhaps never wished, to bestow on the patriarchal stock of her own 
august house. 

The noble negotiator takes no notice of this portentous junction, and 
this audacious surrender. The effect is no less than the total subversion of 
the balance of power in the West Indies, and indeed every where else. This 
arrangement, considered in itself, but much more as it indicates a complete 
union of France with Spain, is truly alarming. Does he feel nothing of the 
change this makes in that part of his description of the state of France, 
where he supposes her not able to face one of our detached squadrons? Does 
he feel nothing for the condition of Portugal under this new coalition? Is it 
for this state of things he recommends our junction in that common alliance 
as a remedy? It is surely already monstrous enough. We see every standing 
principle of policy, every old governing opinion of nations, completely gone; 
and with it the foundation of all their establishments. Can Spain keep her- 
self internally where she is, with this connexion? Does he dream, that Spain, 
unchristian, or even uncatholic, can exist as a monarchy? This author indul- 
ges himself in speculations of the division of the French republic. I only 
say, that with much greater reason he might speculate on the republicanism 
ayd subdivision of Spain. 

It is not peace with France which secures that feeble government; it is 
that peace which, if it shall continue, decisively ruins Spain. Such a peace 
is not the peace which the remnant of christianity celebrates at this holy sea- 
son. In it there is no glory to God on high, and not the least tincture of 
good will to man. What things we have lived to see! The king of Spain in 
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2 group of Moors, Jews, and renegadees, and the clergy taxed. to pay for 
his conversion! The catholic king in the strict embraces of the most un- 
christian republic! [hope we shall never see his apostolic majesty, his faith- 
ful majesty, and the king, defender of the faith, added to that unhallowed 
and impious fraternity. 

The noble author has glimpses of the consequences of peace as well as Ff. 
He feels for the colonies of Great Britain, one of the principal resources of 
our commerce and our naval power, if piratical France shall be established, 
as he knows she must be, in the West Indies, if we sue for peace on such 
ternis as they may condescend to grant us. He feels, that their very colo- 
nial system fer the interior is not compatible with the existence of our co- 
lonies. I tell him, and doubt not I shall be able todemonstrate, that, being 
what she is, if she possesses a rock there we cannot be safe. Has this author 
had in his view the transactions between the regicide republic and the yet 
nominally subsisting monarchy of Spain? 

I bring this matter under your lordship’s consideration, that you may 
have a more complete view than this author chooses to give, of the true 
France you have to deal with, as to its nature, and as to its force and its dis- 
position. Mark it, my lord, France, in giving her law to Spain, stipulated 
for none of her indemnities in Europe, no enlargement whatever of her fron- 
tier. Whilst we are looking for indemnities from France, betraying our own 
safety in a sacrifice of the independence of Europe, France secures hers by 
the most important acquisition of territory ever made in the West Indies, 
since their first settlement. She appears (it is only in appearance) to give 
up the frontier of Spain, and she is compensated, not in appearance, but in 
reality, bya territory, that makes a dreadful frontier to the colonies of Great 
Britain. 

It is sufficiently alarming, that she is to have the possession of this great 
island. But all the Spanish colonies virtually are hers. Is there so puny @ 
whipster in the petty form of the school of politics, who can be at a loss for 
the fate of the British colonies, when he combines the French and Spanish 
consolidation with the known critical and dubious dispositions of the United 
States of America, as they are at present, but which, when a peace is made, 
when the basis of a regicide ascendency in Spain is laid, will no longer be 
so good as dubious and critical? But I goa great deal further, and on much 
consideration of the condition and circumstances of the West Indies, and of 
the genius of this new republic, as it has operated, and is likely to operate 
on them, I say, that if a single rock in the West Indies is in the hands of this 


transatlantic Morocco, we have not an hour’s safety there. 


France, let it be noted, was at this time nominally a repub- 
lic; she had declared war against crowned heads, and from the 
zeal with which Spain cooperated, and from the imbecile cha- 
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racter of her monarch, Mr. Burke predicted the dissolution of 
that monarchy and the nominal republicanism of Spain under 
the auspices of France. The principle was right, and ‘the evil 
which he apprehended did happen, though not in the precise 
shape in which it was then presented to his eyes by the sup- 
posed continuity of the existing state of facts, The ancient go- 
vernment of Spain was destroyed, and it did pass into the hands 
of the French, not indeed in the shape of a republic, but of a 
monarchy. Mr. Burke could not at that time have foreseen that 
France herself was to undergo such an entire revolution, and 
hence he limited his apprehensions to the case of a republic. 
Neither indeed could Mr. Burke have foreseen, for here analogy 
again deserted him, the loyalty of the Spaniards, which prompted 
them to a resistance so heroic and sodesperate: He could not have 
foreseen the existence of so inscrutable a phenomenon, as that 
the people of Spain should have been more anxious to live un- 
der the government of their sovereign, than their sovereign was 
to reign over them. Hence all the subsequent resistance of this 
nation was a case not provided for by this analogy, and did not 
enter into the contemplation of Mr. Burke. It isa curious his- 
torical fact, that the very evil apprehended by Mr. B. and fore- 
told thirteen years beforehand, should have happerned—that the 
very circumstance which he believed was to combine and con- 
solidate the dominion of France upon the continent, should do 
more to dissolve it than confederated Europe. Who, in like 
manner, could have foreseen that every such confederacy raised 
against her, uniformly ended in the confirmation of that power. 
Shakspeare’s remark was more philosophical than poetic— 
‘‘there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will.” 

Not as politicians, but as members of the literary com- 
monwealth, do we lament the splendid fascinations of fancy 
with which this author has illuminated his pages. They have 
cast a character of romance over plain and practical] truth, and 
have thereby contributed to promote the incredulity of his rea- 
ders. He is the first author that we ever knew who dealt in 
visionary fact. Where he labours with all his zeal to convince, 


he pours forth such a redundancy of fancy, we are always incre- 
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dulous, and confound poetry and prophecy together. The lite- 
rary bearing of this quality has been likewise pernicious. It has 
raised up a phalanx of pestilent imitators, who have dealt in 
extravagant metaphor and hyperbole, and impaired, by so doing, 
the energy of language. Their compositions are mere pieces 
of glittering imbecility, that fall to pieces as they are unfolded. 
To correct this growing vice, we wish to state with more preci- 
sion and to illustrate by example, what the distinguishing pro- 
perty of Burke’s metaphors really are. In order to do this, we 
will quote a passage from a speech of a popular orator, where 
the subject is exhausted by the metaphor. Curran says, “ Giv- 
ing, in the so much censured words of this paper, “ Universal 
emancipation!” I speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, the 
British soii—which proclaims, even to the stranger and the so- 
journer, the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that 
the ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 
genius of universal emancipation. No matter in what language 
his doom may have been pronounced; no matter what com- 
plexion incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African sun 
may have burnt upon him; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down; no matter with what solem- 
nities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery; the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and 
the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty; his body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that 
burst from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of universal emanci- 
pation.” Splendid pomp of phraseology; but who thinks now of 
the blessings of the English constitution? None—they are lost 
in our admiration of the metaphor. Contrast this with the fol- 
lowing metaphor from Burke.— 


Old religious factions are volcanoes burnt out; on the lava and ashes and 
squalid scoriz of old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, 
and the sustaining corn. Such was the first, such the second condition of 
Vesuvius. But when a new fire bursts out, a face of desolation comes on, 
not to be rectified in ages. Therefore, when men come before us, and rise 
up like an exhalation from the ground; they come in a questionable shape, 
and we must exorcise them, and try whether their intents be wicked or cha- 
ritable; whether they bring airs from heaven or blasts from hell. 
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Here the mind pauses and we feel an involuntary surprise, 
that a subject so opaque should be revealed in a flash, and we 
are dazzled into conviction. This is the distinction which we 
wish to enforce. In this we are told, but with how much justice 
we will not stop to inquire, that all governments have a right to 
inquire, (a right which the same metaphor founds on the princi- 
ple of self-preservation) into the character and conduct of any 
set of Christians whose tenets are essentially novel. In the same 
compendious metaphor we are likewise told, that governments 
have no right to interfere with old religious tenets, because their 
mischief is now exhausted, and the state is enriched by their 
indulgence. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that those entertain but 
avery imperfect conception of the genius of Edmund Burke, 
who contemplate him in no other point of view than his power 
of adorning dark and mysterious moral truths by the splendour 
of his illustrations: this is merely secondary and subordinate. 
When his passions are chiefly engaged and strongly excited, he 
deals in such dialect; but at other times he handles the subject 
like a plain and practical man, and is then as remarkable for the 
nervous simplicity of his language, as he is at other seasons for 
metaphoric exuberance. In an unfinished tract left behind him 
on the popery laws as they affect, or rather as they did affect 
the kingdom of Ireland, he furnishes a memorable instance of 
simplicity in writing. He had in a previous chapter grouped 
together the various laws against popery, passed by parliament, 
as they affected Ireland and the property of Irish Roman catho- 
lics. After detailing at length the intolerable hardships and ty- 
ranny of those statutes, and showing first that the right of primo- 
geniture was abolished; second, that no Roman catholic could 
make a testamentary disposition of his property; third, that the 
right of settlement was abolished; fourth, that all the children, 
by becoming protestants, may compel their father, being a ca- 
tholic, by application to the court of chancery, to afford them 
an immediate and independent maintenance; by which all the 
property, real and personal, of this persecuted sect, was placed 
at the disposal of the lord chancellor—after having shown all 
this and much more, he thus reasons on the subjects— 
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In the foregoing book we considered these laws in a very simple point of 
view, and in a very general one; merely as a system of hardship imposed on 
the body of the community; and from thence and from some other arguments 
inferred the general injustice of such a procedure. In this we shall be obli- 
ged to be more minute; and the matter will become more complex as we 
undertake to demonstrate the mischievous and impolitic consequences, which 
the particular mode of this oppressive system, and the instruments which it 
employs, operating as we said on this extensive object, produces on the na- 
tional prosperity, quiet, and security. 

The stock of materials by which any nation is rendered flourishing and 
prosperous, are its industry, its knowledge or skill, its morals, its execu- 
tion of justice, its courage, and the national union in directing these pow- 
ers to one point, and making them all center in the public benefit. Other 
than these { do not know, and scarcely can conceive any means by which a 
community may flourish. ; 

If we show that these penal laws of Ireland destroy not one only, but 
every one of these materials of public prosperity, it will not be difficult to 
perceive that Great Britain, whilst they subsist, never can draw from that 
country all the advantages to which the bounty of nature has entitled it. 

To begin with the first great instrument of national happiness, strength 
and industry, I must observe that although these penal laws do indeed inflict 
many hardships on those who are obnoxious to them, yet their chief, their 
most extensive, and most certain operation is upon property. Those civil 
constitutions which promote industry, are such as facilitate the acquisition, 
secure the holding, enable the fixing, and suffer the alienation of property. 
Every law which obstructs in any part of this distribution is, in propor- 
tion to the force and extent of the obstruction, a discouragement to industry. 
For a law against property is a law against industry, the latter having always 


the former, and nothing else, for its object. Now, as to the acquisition of 


janded property, which is the foundation and support of all the other kinds, 
the laws have disabled three-fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland from ac- 
quiring any estate of inheritance for life or years, or any charge whatsoever 
on which two-thirds of the improved yearly value is not reserved for thirty 
years, 

This confinement of landed property to one set of hands, and preventing 
its free circulation through the community, is a most leading article of ill 
policy; because it is one of the most capital discouragements to all that in- 
dustry which may be employed on the lasting improvement of the soil, or is 
any way conversant about land. A tenure of thirty years is evidently no 
tenure upon which to build, to plant, to raise enclosures, to change the na- 
ture of the ground, to make any new experiment which might improve agri- 
culture, or to do any thing more than what may answer the immediate and 
momentary calls of rent to the landlord, and leave subsistence to the tenant 
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and his family. The desire of acquisition is always a passion of long views: 
confine a man to momentary possession, and you at once cut off that lauda- 
ble avarice which every wise state has cherished as one of the first princi- 
ples of its greatness. Allow a man but a temporary possession; lay it down 
as a maxim, that he never can have any other, and you immediately and in- 
fallibly turn him to temporary enjoyments; and these enjoyments are never 
the pleasures of labour and free industry, and whose quality is to famish 
the present hours, and squander all upon prospect and futurity; they are, on 
the contrary, those of a thoughtless, loitering, and dissipated life. The peo- 
ple must be inevitably disposed to such pernicious habits, merely from the 
short duration of their tenure which the law has allowed. But it is not enough 
that industry is checked by the confinement of its views; it is further discou- 
raged by the limitation of its own direct object, profit. This is a regulation 
extremely worthy of our attention, as it is not a consequential, but a direct 
discouragement to melioration; as directly as if the law had said in express 
terms, “ Thou shalt not improve.” 

But we have an additional argument to demonstrate the ill policy of de- 
nying the occupiers of land any solid property in it. Ireland is a country 
wholly unplanted. The farms have neither dwelling-houses, nor good offices; 
nor are the lands almost any where provided with fences and communica- 
tions; in a word, in a very unimproved state. The land owner there, never 








takes upon him, as it is usual in this kingdom, to supply all these conye- 
niences, and to set down his tenant in what may be called a completely fur- 
nished farm. If the tenant will not do it, it is never done. This circumstance 
shows how miserably and peculiarly impolitic it has been in Ireland to tie 
down the body of the tenantry to short and unprofitable tenures. A finished 
and furnished house will be taken for any term, however short: if the repair 
lies on the owner, the shorter the better. But no one will take one not only 
unfurnished but half built, but upon a term which, on calculation, will an- 
swer with profit all his charges. It is on this principle that the Romans es- 
tablished their Emphyteusis or Fee-farm. For though they extended the 
ordinary term of their location only to nine years; yet they encouraged a 
more permanent letting to farm, with the condition of improvement as well 
as of annual payment on the part of the tenant, where the land had lain 
rough and neglected; and therefore invented this species of engrafted hold- 
ing in the later times when property came to be worse distributed by falling 
into a few hands. This denial of landed property to the gross of the people 
has this further evil effect in preventing the improvement of land; that it 
prevents any of the property acquired in trade to be regorged as it were upon 
the land. They must have observed very little, who have not remarked the 
bold and liberal spirit of improvement, which persons bred to trade have 
often exerted on their land purchases; that they usually come to them with 
amore abundant command of ready money than most landed men possess; 
and that they haye in general a much better idea, by long habits of calcula- 
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2 group of Moors, Jews, and renegadees, and the. clergy taxed. to pay for 
his conversion! The catholic king in the strict embraces of the most un- 
christian republic! [hope we shall never see his apostolic majesty, his faith- 
ful majesty, and the king, defender of the faith, added to that unhallowed 
and impious fraternity. 

The noble author has glimpses of the consequences of peace as well as f. 
He feels for the colonies of Great Britain, one of the principal resources of 
our commerce and our naval power, if piratical France shall be.established, 
as he knows she must be, in the West Indies, if we sue for peace on such 
terms as they may condescend to grant us. He feels, that their very colo- 
nial system fer the interior is not compatible with the existence of our co- 
lonies. I tell him, and doubt not I shall be able to demonstrate, that, being 
what she is, if she possesses a rock there we cannot be safe. Has this author 
had in his view the transactions between the regicide republic and the yet 
nominally subsisting monarchy of Spain? 

I bring this matter under your lordship’s consideration, that you may 
have a more complete view than this author chooses to give, of the true 
France you have to deal with, as to its nature, and as to its force and its dis- 
position. Mark it, my lord, France, in giving her law to Spain, stipulated 
for none of her indemnities in Europe, no enlargement whatever of her fron- 
tier. Whilst we are looking for indemnities from France, betraying our own 
safety in a sacrifice of the independence of Europe, France secures hers by 
the most important acquisition of territory ever made in the West Indies, 
since their first settlement. She appears (it is only in appearance) to give 
up the frontier of Spain, and she is compensated, not in appearance, but in 
reality, bya territory, that makes a dreadful frontier to the colonies of Great 
Britain. 

It is sufficiently alarming, that she is to have the possession of this great. 
island. But all the Spanish colonies virtually are hers. Is there so puny 2 
whipster in the petty form of the school of politics, who can be at a loss for 
the fate of the British colonies, when he combines the French and Spanish 
consolidation with the known critical and dubious dispositions of the United 
States of America, as they are at present, but which, when a peace is made, 
when the basis of a regicide ascendency in Spain is laid, will no longer be 
so good as dubious and critical? But I goa great deal further, and on much 
consideration of the condition and circumstances of the West Indies, and of 
the genius of this new republic, as it has operated, and is likely to operate 
on them, I say, that if a single rock in the West Indies is in the hands of this 
sransatlantic Morocco, we have not an hour’s safety there. 


France, let it be noted, was at this time nominally a repub- 
lic; she had declared war against crowned heads, and from the 
zeal with which Spain cooperated, and from the imbecile cha- 
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racter of her monarch, Mr. Burke predicted the dissolution of 
that monarchy and the nominal republicanism of Spain under 
the auspices of France. The principle was right, and the evil 
which he apprehended did happen, though not in the precise 
shape in which it was then presented to his eyes by the sup- 
posed continuity of the existing state of facts. The ancient go- 
vernment of Spain was destroyed, and it did pass into the hands 
of the French, not indeed.in the shape of a republic, but of a 
monarchy. Mr. Burke could not at that time have foreseen that 
France herself was to undergo such an entire revolution, and 
hence he limited his apprehensions to the case of a republic. 
Neither indeed could Mr. Burke have foreseen, for here analogy 
again deserted him, the loyalty of the Spaniards, which prompted 
them to a resistance so heroic and sodesperate: He could not have 
foreseen the existence of so inscrutable a phenomenon, as that 
the people of Spain should have been more anxious to live un- 
der the government of their sovereign, than their sovereign was 
to reign over them. Hence all the subsequent resistance of this 
nation was a case not provided for by this analogy, and did not 
enter into the contemplation of Mr. Burke. It is a curious his- 
torical fact, that the very evil apprehended by Mr. B. and fore- 
told thirteen years beforehand, should have happened—that the 
very circumstance which he believed was to combine and con- 
solidate the dominion of France upon the continent, should do 
more to dissolve it than confederated Europe. Who, in like 
manner, could have foreseen that every such confederacy raised 
against her, uniformly ended in the confirmation of that power. 
Shakspeare’s remark was more philosophical than poetic— 
‘‘there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will.” 

Not as politicians, but as members of the literary com- 
monwealth, do we lament the splendid fascinations of fancy 
with which this author has illuminated his pages. They have 
cast a character of romance over plain and practical truth, and 
have thereby contributed to promote the incredulity of his rea- 
ders. He is the first author that we ever knew who dealt in 
visionary fact. Where he labours with all his zeal to convince, 
he pours forth such a redundancy of fancy, we are always incre- 
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dulous, and confound poetry and prophecy together. The lite- 
rary bearing of this quality has been likewise pernicious. It has 
raised up a phalanx of pestilent imitators, who have dealt in 
€xtravagant metaphor and hyperbole, and impaired, by so doing, 


, the energy of language. Their compositions are mere pieces 
of glittering imbecility, that fall to pieces as they are unfolded. 


To correct this growing vice, we wish to state with more preci- 
sion and to illustrate by example, what the distinguishing pro- 
perty of Burke’s metaphors really are. In order to do this, we 
will quote a passage from a speech of a popular orator, where 
the subject is exhausted by the metaphor. Curran says, “ Giv- 
ing, in the so much censured words of this paper, “ Universal 
emancipation!” I speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, the 
British soil—which proclaims, even to the stranger and the so- 
journer, the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that 
the ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 
genius of universal emancipation. No matter in what language 
his doom may have been pronounced; no matter what com- 
plexion incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African sun 
may have burnt upon him; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down; no matter with what solem- 
nities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery; the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and 
the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty; his body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that 
burst from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of universal emanci- 
pation.” Splendid pomp of phraseology; but who thinks now of 
the blessings of the English constitution? None—they are lost 
in our admiration of the metaphor, Contrast this with the fol- 
lowing metaphor from Burke.— 


Old religious factions are volcanoes burnt out; on the lava and ashes and 
squalid scorie of old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, 
and the sustaining corn. Such was the first, such the second condition of 
Vesuvius. But when a new fire bursts out, a face of desolation comes on, 
not to be rectified in ages. Therefore, when men come before us, and rise 
up like an exhalation from the ground; they come in a questionable shape, 
and we must exorcise them, and try whether their intents be wicked or cha- 
ritable; whether they bring airs from heaven or blasts from hell. 
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Here the mind pauses and we feel an involuntary surprise, 
that a subject so opaque should be revealed in a flash, and we 
are dazzled into conviction. This is the distinction which we 
wish to enforce. In this we are told, but with how much justice 
we will not stop to inquire, that all governments have a right to 
inquire, (a right which the same metaphor founds on the princi- 
ple of self-preservation) into the character and conduct of any 
set of Christians whose tenets are essentially novel. In the same 
compendious metaphor we are likewise told, that governments 
have no right to interfere with old religious tenets, because their 
mischief is now exhausted, and the state is enriched by their 
indulgence. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that those entertain but 
avery imperfect conception of the genius of Edmund Burke, 
who contemplate him in no other point of view than his power 
of adorning dark and mysterious moral truths by the splendour 
of his illustrations: this is merely secondary and subordinate. 
When his passions are chiefly engaged and strongly excited, he 
deals in such dialect; but at other times he handles the subject 
like a plain and practical man, and is then as remarkable for the 
nervous simplicity of his language, as he is at other seasons for 
metaphoric exuberance. In an unfinished tract left behind him 
on the popery laws as they affect, or rather as they did affect 
the kingdom of Ireland, he furnishes a memorable instance of 
simplicity in writing. He had in a previous chapter grouped 
together the various laws against popery, passed by parliament, 
as they affected Ireland and the property of Irish Roman catho- 
lics. After detailing at length the intolerable hardships and ty- 
ranny of those statutes, and showing first that the right of primo- 
geniture was abolished; second, that no Roman catholic could 
make a testamentary disposition of his property; third, that the 
right of settlement was abolished; fourth, that all the children, 
by becoming protestants, may compel their father, being a ca- 
tholic, by application to the court of chancery, to afford them 
an immediate and independent maintenance; by which all the 
property, real and personal, of this persecuted sect, was placed 
at the disposal of the lord chancellor—after having shown all 
this and much more, he thus reasons on the subject:— | 
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In the foregoing book we considered these laws in a very simple point of 
view, and in a very general one; merely as a system of hardship imposed on 
the body of the community; and from thence and from some other arguments 
inferred the general injustice of such a procedure. Ia this we shall be obli- 
ged to be more minute; and the matter will become more complex as we 
undertake to demonstrate the mischievous and impolitic consequences, which 
the particular mode of this oppressive system, and the instruments which it 
employs, operating as we said on this extensive object, produces on the na- 
tional prosperity, quiet, and security. 

The stock of materials by which any nation is rendered flourishing and 
prosperous, are its industry, its knowledge or skill, its morals, its execu- 
tion of justice, its courage, and the national union in directing these pow- 
ers to one point, and making them all center in the public benefit. Other 
than these { do not know, and scarcely can conceive any means by which a 
community may flourish. 

If we show that these penal laws of Ireland destroy not one only, but 
every one of these materials of public prosperity, it will not be difficult to 
perceive that Great Britain, whilst they subsist, never can draw from that 
country all the advantages to which the bounty of nature has entitled it. 

To begin with the first great instrument of national happiness, strength 
and industry, I must observe that although these penal laws do indeed inflict 
many hardships on those who are obnoxious to them, yet their chief, their 
most extensive, and most certain operation is upon property. Those civil 
constitutions which promote industry, are such as facilitate the acquisition, 
secure the holding, enable the fixing, and suffer the alienation of property. 





— 


Every law which obstructs in any part of this distribution is, in propor- 
tion to the force and extent, of the obstruction, a discouragement to industry. 
For a law against property is a law against industry, the latter having always 
the former, and nothing else, for its object. Now, as to the acquisition of 
landed property, which is the foundation and support of all the other kinds, 
the laws have disabled three-fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland from ac- 
quiring any estate of inheritance for life or years, or any charge whatsoever 
on which two-thirds of the improved yearly value is not reserved for thirty 
years, , 

This confinement of landed property to one set of hands, and preventing 
its free circulation through the community, is a most leading article of ill 
policy; because it is one of the most capital discouragements te all that in- 
dustry which may be employed on the lasting improvement of the soil, or is 
any way conversant about land. A tenure of thirty years is evidently no 
tenure upon which to build, to plant, to raise enclosures, to change the na- 
ture of the ground, to make any new experiment which might improve agri- 
culture, or to do any thing more than what may answer the immediate and 
momentary calls of rent to the landlord, and leave subsistence to the tenan‘ 
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and his family. The desire of acquisition is always a passion of long views: 
confine a man to momentary possession, and you at once cut off that lauda- 
ble avarice which every wise state has cherished as one. of the first princi- 
ples of its greatness. Allow a man but a temporary possession; lay. it down 
as a maxim, that he never can have any other, and you immediately and in- 
fallibly turn him to temporary enjoyments; and these enjoyments are never 
the pleasures of labour and free industry, and whose quality is to famish 
the present hours, and squander all upon prospect and futurity; they are, on 
the contrary, those of a thoughtless, loitering, and dissipated life. The peo- 
ple must be inevitably disposed to such pernicious habits, merely from the 
short duration of their tenure which the law has allowed. But it is not enough 
that industry is checked by the confinement of its views; it is further discou- 
raged by the limitation of its own direct object, profit. This is a regulation 
extremely worthy of our attention, as it is not a consequential, but a direct 
discouragement to melioration; as directly as if the law had said in express 
terms, “ Thou shalt not improve.” 

But we have an additional argument to demonstrate the ill policy of de- 
nying the occupiers of land any solid property in it. Ireland is a country 
wholly unplanted. The farms have neither dwelling-houses, nor good offices; 
nor are the lands almost any where provided with fences and communica- 
tions; in a word, in a very unimproved state. The land owner there, never 
takes upon him, as it is usual in this kingdom, to supply all these conye- 
niences, and to set down his tenant in what may be called a completely fur- 
nished farm. If the tenant will not do it, it is never done. This circumstance 
shows how miserably and peculiarly impolitic it has been in Ireland to tie 
down the body of the tenantry to short and unprofitable tenures. <A finished 
and furnished house will be taken for any term, however short: if the repair 
lies on the owner, the shorter the better. But no one will take one not only 
unfurnished but half built, but upon a term which, on calculation, will an- 
swer with profit all his charges. It is on this principle that the Romans es- 
tablished their Emphyteusis or Fee-farm. For though they extended the 
ordinary term of their location only to nine years; yet they encouraged a 
more permanent letting to farm, with the condition of improvement as well 
as of annual payment on the part of the tenant, where the land had lain 
rough and neglected; and therefore invented this species of engrafted hold- 
ing in the later times when property came to be worse distributed by falling 
into a few hands. This denial of landed property to the gross of the people 
has this further evil effect in preventing the improvement of land; that it 
prevents any of the property acquired in trade to be regorged as it were upon 
the land. They must have observed very little, who have not remarked the 
bold and liberal spirit of improvement, which persons bred to trade have 
often exerted on their Jand purchases; that they usually come to them with 
amore abundant command of ready money than most landed men possess; 
and that they haye in general a much better idea, by long habits of calcula 
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tive dealings, of the propriety of expending in order to acquire. Besides, 
such men often bring their spirit of commerce into their estates with them, 
and make manufactures take a root where the mere landed gentry had per- 
haps no capital, perhaps no inclination, and most frequently not sufficient 
knowledge to effect any thing of the kind. By these means what beautiful 
and useful spots have there not been made about trading and manufacturing : 
towns, and how has agriculture had reason to bless that happy alliance with 
commerce; and how miserable must that nation be, whose frame of polity 
hias disjoined the landing and the trading interests. 


It has been commonly thought that Mr. Burke was deeply 
connected with the politics of Mr. Pitt; that he was in fact the 
confidential adviser of those measures of the administration of 
that gentleman which led to such disastrous results. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of his to his correspondent, solicit- 
ing his assistance in the affair of what is commonly denominated 
the Catholic emancipation, will explain the nature of this con- 


nexion: 


BEAR SIR, 
In the reduced state of body, and in the dejected state of mind, in which 


1 find myself at this very advanced period of my life, it is a great consola- 
tion to me to know, that a cause, I ever have had so very near my heart, is 
taken up by a man of your activity and talents. 

It is very true that your late friend, my ever dear and honoured son, was 
in the highest degree solicitous about the final event of a business, which he 
also had pursued for a long time with infinite zeal, and no small degree of 
success. It was not above half an hour before he left me forever, that he 
spoke with considerable earnestness on this very subject. If I had needed 
any incentives to do my best for freeing the body of my country from the 
srievances under which they labour, this alone would certainly call forth all 
my endeavours. 

The person who succeeded to the government of Ireland about the time 
of that afflicting event, had been all along of my sentiments and your’s upon 
this subject; and far from needing to be stimulated by me, that incomparable 
person, and those in whom he strictly confided, even went before me in their 
resolution to pursue the great end of government, the satisfaction and con- 
cord of the people, with whose welfare they were charged. I cannot bear to 
think on the causes by which this great plan of policy, so manifestly benefi- 
cial to both kingdoms, has been defeated. 

Your mistake with regard to me lies in supposing that I did not, when 
his removal was in agitation, strongly and personally represent to several of 
his majesty’s misisters, to whom I could have the most ready access, the 
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true state of Ireland; and the mischiefs, which sooner or later must arise, 
from subjecting the mass of the people to the capricious and interested de- 
mination of an exceeding small faction and its dependencies. 

That representation was made the last time, or very nearly the last time, 
that I have ever had the honour of seeing those ministers. I am so far from 
having any credit with them on this, or any other public matters, that I have 
reason to be certain, if it were known that any person in office in Ireland, 
from the highest to the lowest, were influenced by my opinions and disposed 
to act upon them, such an one would be instantly turned out of his employ- 
ment. You have formed, to my person a flattering, yet in truth a very erro- 
neous opinion of my power with those who direct the public measures. I ne- 
ver have been directly or indirectly consulted about any thing that is done. 
The judgment of the eminent and able persons, who conduct public affairs, 
is undoubtedly superior to mine: but self-partiality induces almost every man 
to defer something to his own. Nothing is more notorious, than that I have 
the misfortune of thinking that no one capital measure relative to political 
arrangements, and still less that a new military plan for the defence of either 
kingdom, in this arduous war, has been taken upon any other principle, than 
such as must conduct us to inevitable ruin. 

In the state of my mind, so discordant with the tone of ministers, and 
still more discordant with the tone of opposition, you may judge what degree 
of weight I am likely to have with either of the parties, who divide this 
kingdom; even though I were endowed with strength of body, or were pos- 
sessed of any active situation in the government, which might give success 
to my endeavours: but the fact is, since the day of my unspeakable calamity, 
except in the attentions of a very few old and compassionate friends, I am 
totally out of all social intercourse. “My health has gone down very rapidly; 
and I have been brought hither with very faint hopes of life, and enfeebled 
to such a degree, as those, who had known me some time ago, could scarcely 
think credible. Since I came hither my sufferings have been greatly aggra- 
vated, and my little strength still further reduced; so that, though I am told 
the symptoms of my disorder begin to carry a more favourable aspect, I pass 
the far larger part of the twenty-four hours, indeed almost the whole, either 
in my bed, or lying upon the couch, from ‘which I dictate this. Had you 
been apprized of this circumstance, you could not have expected any thing, 
as you seem to do, from my active exertions, I could do nothing, if I was 
still stronger, not even “* Si meus adforet Hector.” 


How venerable does this patriot now appear—broken down 


by age, infirmities, public disappointments, and by a private and 
irreparable calamity; extended on a couch through debility, and 
too exhausted to wield a pen in the service of his country; still 
anxiously engaged in the welfare of Ireland, and dictating his 
thoughts to an amanuensis! 
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Objections have been made to Mr. Burke as the author of 
Junius principally on the ground of dissimilarity of style. Those 
critics would do well to specify to what particular style of Ed- 
mund Burke they refer, before they so authoritatively draw such 
a conclusion. Scarce any author was capable of varying his style 
so completely as Edmund Burke. His thoughts on the causes 
of the present discontents bear ne resemblance in character 
whatsoever to his reflections on the French revolution; they 
both essentially differ from his other writings, and his treatise 
on the sublime and beautiful differs from all the rest. It would 
be critically just to Say, that the internal evidence that Burke 
was not the author of Junius’ letters consisted, not in the style, 
but in the sentiments. In all his writings and in all his speeches 
he goes beyond his subject matter invariably, and lets himself 
loose in a range of inquiry and research so wide, that we lose 
the point of his setting out. This Junius never does: he hugs 
his subject, and is as sedulous to avoid such extraneous matter, 
as Burke is to indulge. 

While on the subject of the varying character of Mr. Burke’s 
writings, we will mention that we think his style may be compre- 
hended in three grand divisions, thus, the plain—the ornamented 
—~and the exuberant. When he appears in the first light, there 
is a spirit, a point and vigour exempt from his usual diffusive- 
ness and collateral argument, pressing direct upon the subject in 
debate. It is eloquent; but it is that eloquence which none per- 
ceives, although it is felt in every stage of his argument, for it 
carries conviction tothe mind. We have been so long inured 
to the contemplation of eloquence as something entirely inde- 
pendent of the subject, that we are prone to overlook those se- 
verer graces which cannot be contemplated without a survey of 





' the argument. While we confess ourselves to be perfectly sa- 


tisfied that the writer has proved his point in the most luminous 
manner, we deny him eloquence, because he has not led our 
attention astray from the main point, by tawdry and irrelevant 
figures and tropes, and in so doing, weakened the strength of 
his argument. We are sensible how difficult it is for many to 
agree with us in this point, who are ready to maintain that elo- 
quence consists in impairing the force of argument, and in hes- 
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tility to all legitimate logic. They must have not only the prin- 
ciples stated in such terms that every one yields a ready assent; 
but all this must be accompanied by a frolic of fancy;—she must 
play the part of Penelope, and unravel the web of argument again. 
We have already scen that Mr. Burke,. by following this route 
so often as he did, proved a martyr to his metaphors, and gained 
our admiration while he laboured for conviction. As a specimen 
of his truest eloquence, we will cite the following passage from 
the volume now before us. The speech is in opposition to a 
motion made by Mr. Fox to legalize marriages among infants. 


The question is not now, whether the law cught to acknowledge and pro- 
tect such a state of life as minority; nor whether the continuance, which is 
fixed for that state, be not improperly prolonged in the law of England. 
Neither of these in general are questioned. The only question is, whether 
matrimony is to be taken out of the general rule, and whether the minors of 
both sexes, without the consent of their parents, ought to have a capacity 
of contracting the matrimonial, whilst they have not the capacity of con- 
tracting any other engagement. Now it appears to me very clear, that they 
ought not. It isa great mistake to think, that mere animai propagation is 
the sole end of matrimony. Matrimony is instituted not only for the propa- 
gation of men, but for their nutrition, their education, their establishment; 
and for the answering of all the purposes of a rational and moral being; and 
it is not the duty of the community to consider alone of how many, but how 
useful citizens it shall be composed. 

It is most certain, that men are well qualified for propagation, long be- 
fore they are sufficiently qualified even by bodily strength, much less by 
mental prudence, and by acquired skill in trades and professions, for the 
maintenance of a family. Therefore, to enable and authorize any man to 
introduce citizens into the commonwealth before a rational security can be 
given that he may provide for them, and educate them as citizens ought to 
be provided for and educated, is totally incongruous with the whole order of 
society. Nay, it is fundamentally unjust; for a man that breeds a family 
without competent means of maintenance, incumbers’ other men with his 
children, and disables them so far from maintaining their own. The impro- 
vident marriage of one man becomes a tax upon the orderly and regular 
marriage of all the rest. Therefore those laws are wisely constituted, that 
give a man the use of all his faculties at one time; that they may be mutu- 

ally subservient, aiding and assisting to each other: that the time of his com- 
pleting his bodily strength, the time of ‘mental discretion, the time of his 
having learned his trade, and the time at which he has the disposition of his 
fortune, should be likewisé the time in which he is permitted to introduce 
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citizens into the state, and to charge the community with their maintenance. 


To give a man a family during his apprenticeship, whilst his very labour be- 
longs to another; to give him a family when you do not give him a fortune 
to maintain it; to give him a family before he can contract any one of those 
engagements, without which no business can be carried on, would be to bur- 
den the state with families without any security for their maintenance. 
When parents themselves marry their children, they become in some sort 
security to prevent the ill consequences. You have this security in parental 
consent; the state takes its security in the knowledge of human nature. Pa- 
rents ordinarily consider little the passion of their children, and their present 


gratification. Don’t fear the power of a father; it is kind to passionto give 


it time to cool. But their censures sometimes make me smile; sometimes. 


for I am very infirm, make me angry; sepe bilem, sepe jocum movent. 

This part of Mr. Burke’s character has not been sufficiently 
explained, nor does it come within the legitimate province of 
a review. We trust, however, that the day is not far distant, 
when Mr. Burke himself will be cited as a model of this plain, 
simple, and unadorned eloquence. 

In the few specimens of epistolary intercourse given in the 
present volume, the character of Edmund Burke appears in a 
light peculiarly resplendent. He had interested himself much 
in parliament on the subject of the slavery of Ireland, and always 
without success. Afterwards the Irish obtained by resorting to 
arms what they could not obtain from the justice of parliament. 
At that crisis lord North, who had been before the steadfast op- 
poser of the Irish claims, stood forward the most zealous cham- 
pion in their defence. Burke observing that the question would 
be carried without his interfcrence, said nothing, fearing, if he 
said any thing, as he had heretofore been so zealous an advocate, 
he should mar the unanimity now so happily prevalent. This 


silence was condemned by the friends of Ireland, and construed 


into a dereliction of the cause. The reader will observe, in the 


following quotation, the delicacy of reproach which, by an enu- 
meration of his former services, he modestly throws out on those 
who, by gaining the ends he had struggled after, had recently 
become his enemies. The loftiness of the conclusion is pecu- 
liarly remarkable, in which he shows that he thought it degra- 
ding to his character to speak warmly in favour of a cause, with 


2 certainty of encountering no opposition. 
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I was in hopes, that we might obtain gradually, and by parts, what we 
might attempt at once and in the whole without success; that one concession 
would lead to another; and that the people of England, discovering, by a 
progressive experience, that none of the concessions, actually made, were 
followed by the consequences they had dreaded, their fears, from what they 
were yet to yield, would considerably diminish. SSut that to which I attached 


myself the most particularly, was to fix the principle of a free trade in all 


the ports of these islands, as founded in justice, and beneficial to the whole; 
but principally to this, the seat of the supreme power. And this I laboured 
to the utmost of my might, upon general principles, illustrated by all thie 
commercial detail with which my little inquiries in life were able to furnish 
me. I ought to forget such trifling things as those, with all concerning my- 
self; and possibly I might have forgotten them, if the lord advocate of Scot- 
land had not, in a very flattering manner, revived them in my memory ina 
full house in this session. He told me that my arguments, such as they were, 
had made him, at the period I allude to, change the opinion with which he 
had come into the house strongly impressed. Iam sure, that, at that time, a‘ 
least twenty more told me the same thing. I certainly ought not to take their 
style of compliment as a testimony to fact; neither do I. But all this showed 
sufficiently, not what they thought of my ability, but what they saw of my 
zeal. I could say more in proof of the effects of that zeal, and of the un- 
ceasing industry with which I then acted, both in my endeavours which were 
apparent, and those that were not so visible. Letit be remembered, that J 
showed those dispositions, while the parliament of England was in a capa. 
city to deliberate, and in a situation to refuse; when there was something to 
be risked here, by being suspected of a partiality to Ireland; when there was 
an honourable danger attending the profession of friendship to you, which 
heightened its relish, and made it worthy of a reception in manly minds. But 
as for the awkward and nauseous parade of debate without opposition, the 
flimsy devise of tricking out necessity, and disguising it in the habit of choice, 
the shallow stratagem of defending, by argument, what all the world must 
perceive is yielded to force—these are a sort of acts of friendship, which § 
am sorry that any of my countrymen should require of their real friends. 
They are things not to my taste; and if they are looked upon as tests of friend- 
ship, 1 desire for one that I may be considered as an enemy. 


His observations on the political deportment of lord North 
are no Jess remarkable:— 


I confess that I could not bear to face my constituents at the next genera} 
election, if I had been a rival to lord North in the glory of having refused 
some small insignificant concessions, in favour of Ireland, to the arguments 
and supplications of English members of parliament; and in the very next 
session, on the demand of 40,000 Irish bayonets, of having made a speech 
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of two hours long to prove that my former conduct was founded upon no one 
right principle, either of policy, justice, or commerce. I never heard a more 
elaborate, more able, more convincing, and more shameful speech. The de- 
bator obtained credit; but the statesman was disgraced forever. Amends 
were made for having refused small, but timely concessions, by an unlimited 
and untimely surrender, not only of every one of the objects of former re- 
straints, but virtually of the whole legislative power itself which had made 
them. For it is not necessary to inform you that the unfortunate parliament 
of this kingdom did not dare to qualify the very liberty she gave of trading 
with her own plantations, by applying, of her own authority, any one of the 
commercial regulations to the new.traffic of Ireland, which bind us here un- 
der the several acts of navigation. We were obliged to refer them to the 
parliament of Ireland, as conditions; just in the same manner, as if we were 
bestowing a privilege of the same sort on France and Spain, or any other in- 
dependent power, and, indeed, with more studied caution than we should 
have used, not to shock the principle of their independence. How the minis- 
ter reconciled the refusal to reason, and the surrender to arms, raised in de- 
fiance of the prerogatives of the crown of his master, I know not; it has pro- 
bably been settled in some way or other between themselves. 
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A singular misfortune has befallen this resplendent author— 
his pen was too eloquent to convince. Mankind had been so long 
inured to the indulgence of idle apprehensions, that the pen of 
Edmuad Burke, when so rhetorically employed, was incapable of 
producing that conviction which subsequent facts have produced. 
He was regarded, it is true, as a model of beautiful declamation; 
but it was thought to be declamation merely. The warmth of 
his expressions were considered as evidence of his insincerity, 
nor was it until time had put the seal of infallibility on the cause 
of his fears, that they were believed to be well founded. This 
ought surely to operate as a caution to those political writers, 
who are so prone for subordinate and petty purposes, needlessly 
to rouse the apprehensions of the people. When the moment 
arrives when ruin is in prospect and nothing but decisive energy 
can save us, we are found to be both incredulous and inert from 
having been so repeatedly awakened by false alarms. 
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CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.pscnooL, 
In Mr. D’Isracli’s entertaining and instructive volume, deno- 
minated “The Calamities of Authors,” I have found the follow- 


ing summary notice of James White. 

Another child of literary despair was James White, who appears to have 
been a man of genius and of good family, but one of those spirits who, having 
resolved to live on the labours of an author, are too haughty to receive any 
other aid than what they expect to derive from their ill-fated pens. White 
had received his education at the university of Dublin, and was there deem- 
ed a scholar of brilliant genius. He published poems and several romances, 
** Adventures of John of Gaunt,” of Richard Ceur de Lion,” with numerous 
translations from Cicero and the speeches of Mirabeau; but his “ Letters to 
Lord Camden on the State of Ireland” were admired for their vigour and 
elegance. During the winters of 1797 and 1798, some persons noticed in the 
pump room at Bath or in the streets, a thin, pale, emaciated man, with a wild 
yet penetrating look. No one knew the awful stranger; but his habits of life 
were discovered. He had eaten no animal food for months. A cold potatoe, 
bread, and water were his meal. Unable to pay his lodging, he was known 
to sleep for nights beneath a hay-rick, too proud to ask relief; yet once fail- 
ing sinking Nature drove him, in wild agony, into an inn at Bath; yet his 
pride, even in the inn to which his wants had driven him, refused to accept 
the sustenance offered to him. His deranged conduct alarmed the mistress, 
and when the magistrate placed him under the parish officers, his only sense 
was the indignity he had incurred. It was at this moment he produced the 
** Letters to Lord Camden.” A subscription was soon raised. White was per- 
suaded to receive it as a loan. On no other terms would he accept it. The 
struggle of literary glory, of honour, of pauperism, did not last. He had push- 
ed Nature to the verge of human existence; and he was found dead fn his 
bed at a public house near Bath, in March 1799. 

I am rather inclined to suspect that Mr. D’Israeli has never 
read the works of an author which he passes over in so summa- 
ry a manner. “He published,” says he, “ The Adventures of 
John of Gaunt and of Richard Coeur de Lion,” and this is all the 
notice which he has deigned to take of these romances. When- 
ever Mr. D’Israeli has been acquainted with an author, he en- 
ters into a critical dissection of his works. 

Nothing appears from the narrative above quoted to excite 
unusual sympathy for the fate of Mr. White, further than the 


melancholy incidents of his life. For aught that appears, this 
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man might, as an author, have been passed without pity, al- 
though his sufferings as a man might have excited the sympa- 
thy of his fellow beings. I wish, however, to make your readers 
more intimately acquainted with the works of this singular and 
original writer. The romance of John of Gaunt is comprehended 
in two small duodecimo volumes. The design of the writer ap- 
pears to have been to connect a series of knightly adventures, 
sometimes serious and sometimes comic, in the character of 
episodes. John of Gaunt relates to a kinsman, who is wounded 
in a tournament, and residing in his castle, the adventures of 
his youth. He relates that he, with the black prince, Owen 
Glendower, and several others, sat out in quest of adventures. 
Having been benighted in a forest, they accept of the insidious 
hospitality of a neighbouring cottage, where by means of a so- 
porific beverage, they are despoiled of their arms, taken prison- 
ers, and brought before the chief of the band of robbers. He was 
a character disgusted with the world, and who had retired to 
the solitude of a forest, and formed in its recesses a singular 


species of commonwealth amongst his confederates. His cap-. 


tives; when taken, were disarmed, and compelled to devote the 
remainder of their days to amusements only. There were mu- 
sic and dancing, love and wine, while the chief of this band in- 
terfered only to diversify these different amusements, to give a 
greater zest to their enjoyments. His word was law; but it was 
only the law of pleasure. Each of these characters relates to his 
new confederates his own history. In this manner the author 
has delightfully variegated his pages with diversities of character 
and incident. I presume it will be hardly necessary to add, that 
the personages now introduced are not suffered to spend their 
time in such inglorious ease. They regain their liberty; break up 
this little community; and the black prince leads them back to 
the love of chivalry again. Such is the general plan of this fasci- 
nating romance, and the success with which the author has ac- 
complished his task, and his power of portraying character, may 
be known by a few extracts. “ Sir Stephen Montmorency,” says 
he “was aman marvellously attentive to the propriety of his 
wearables. Every hair knew its proper place, and observed the 
strictest discipline. When he approached the castle he would 
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stop, and take a linen rag from his saddle bow, wherewith he 


would dust his armour very carefully, then, after wiping his 
hands in his horse’s mane, he would come thundering, with an 
important air over the drawbridge and up the barbican, for 
he always conceived some noise rightly to appertain unto true 
dignity.’ The chief of this little felonious band of Bacchanali- 
ans is now explaining to his new captives the characters of his 
subjects, while the rest of the company are dancing. “ You can 
but observe a well proportioned knight who occasionally slaps 
his foot against the floor until the galf of his leg truly quivers 
with the exertion. Now that is called being mighty strong, 
damnably well built, and even active withall. Sir Marmaduke 
accounteth himself a marvellous proper man, one of whom any 
heiress might be fond. You observe him ever and anon casting 
an eye downwards, to snatch a brief observation of the propriety 
of his members.”’ 

“Sir Percival, “continues the chief,” inherited large do- 
mains; but never having been known by deeds of knightly va- 
lour, was extremely tenacious of the honour of his family. Age 
had produced a gentle inclination of his body forward, and now 
his sole employment was to walk in the great hall of the castle, 
with one hand in his bosom and a graceful swing of his hinder. 
garment, thereby adding dignity to his gait. Ever and anon he 
would stop and gaze with a leisurely satisfaction on the armour 
of the grim knights, the Percivals of ancient days.” 

One of these knights, relating his history, says, “I wandered 
by the castle in the light of the moon, and beholding my peer- 
less beauty at the window, prepared to address her in a speech 
the most impressive and sublime. ‘ High and unmatchable 
beauty,’ I exclaimed, and as I proceeded onwards, methought 
she graciously nodded an assent to every word. In the midst 
ef this sublime and impressive speech the maid suddenly remo- 
ved the head-dress from the window, to which all my vows were 
addressed. Shortly afterwards the governess appeared. “ Come 
along with mc, high and unmatchable beauty, exclaimed her 
governess and locked her up in her private apartment.” 

“‘ And yonder standeth a knight,” continued the chief, “ who 
affects to be unaffected. In his abhorrence of that pride which 
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is an honést ingredient in all true chivalry, he assumeth a mar- 
vellous simplicity of déportment, bestriding his palfrey with his 
legs dangling like unto those of a baker, wagging his head in 
such wise that we fear his helmet is droping off, and carrying his 


lance before him as a base-born plebeian cartieth his pitchfork.” 


The knights, after their release from this singular confine- 
ment, achieve an adventure much to their satisfaction. They 
receive their mutual congratulations on the happy result with 


much rodesty, and notwithstanding they all coyly decline their 


separate share in the celebrit® of the act, they all agree in this 
point, that it was an act which none but the bravest and most in- 
treptd knights could accomplish: in other words, they‘all agreed 
to praise themselves most lustily, by declaring that the act re- 
quired such wonderful fortitude to accomplish. The character 
of the black prince, who is always ¢xempted from such soil in 
the hands of the author, is at length brought forward to decide the 
controversy. Owen Glendower had maintained that Julius Ce- 
sar had never accomplished a deed'so heroic. “ I take the point 
now in discussion ‘to be,” replied the prince, “ whether Julius 
Cesar or Owen Gléndower were the greatest captains.” Here 
Owen snorted, and not daring to show his resentment otherwise, 
pricked his palfrey into a full gallop. ‘ For my own part,” con- 
tinued the prince, “I shall think myself amply rewarded, if the 
fair lady whom we have relieved from such vile durance crowns 
each of us with a garland of flowers, if she deems our serviccs 
worthy of being so rewarded.” 

- The romance of Richard Cceur de Lion comprehends a small 
duodecimo volume. The adventures are supposed to have hap- 
pened on the escape of that monarch from his capiivity amongst 
the’ Saracens. Amidst a'variety of others, he undertakes an ad- 
venture at the request of a disconsolate parent, to relieve a 
princess who was confined by a ruthless giant in an almost in- 
accessible castle. He is so fortunate as to slay the caitiff, after 
which he endeavours to emancipate the’ captives’ when, to his 
astonishment, he finds she was violently énaméured with her 


seducer. She upbraids him with the most opptobrious lan- 


eudge; calls hima murderer; and absolutely reflises to return 
to her royal parents. Richard’ finds that no alternative is left 
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but the exercise of force. Having grasped her hands, to pre- 
vent further (injury for she had already furiously assaulted him 
with her nails,) he shoulders his baggage like a pedlar, and ad- 
justs her to his palfrey. Being mounted before him, he carries 
her off in triumph, while she amuses herself by sticking pins 
between the joints of his armour. This lady is at last restored 
to her parents, whom she abuses as she had formerly done the. 
monarch. 

King Richard assists another knight to recover his mistress, 

who was taken and confined by a netovrious offender, whom he 
slew in battle, and whose castle he demolished. On the entrance 
ef these deliverers they found tha this tyranny had here assumed a 
new and extraordinary cast. From the highest stations in life the 
caitiff degraded his captives to the lowest. Here were high-born 
dukes and peerless ladies put to the most servile employments. 
The king of Kerry was gutting a turkey; the bishop of St. A- 
saph wheeling out manure from the stable, and the noble damsel 
who was the cause of this adventure was discovered wringing 
out the linen still recent from the wash-tub. “ Her tears, said 
her lover, fell like Oriental pearls, and mingled with the fumes 
of the suds.” ‘On this occasion, continues the lover, I could 
but remark how such high-born gentility contracts a certain 
squalor of sentiment, by having been employed in such servile 
occupations.” Immediately on their emancipation the ladies 
turned their vengeance on their former tyrants, and my princess 
began to cuff the ears of the old duenna. 

Richard, on his return, is relating to a knight the story of 
his adventures. “ The discourteous squire,” says the author, 
‘* continually interrupted the narrative, by exclaiming ‘ hah! the 
devil you did, oh dear, hah!’ ‘ Insolent caitiff,’ replied Richard, 

“ beware lest I chastise such impertinence.’ Richard proceeded 
in the narration of his adventure, and declared that with one 
blow he severed the head of his antagonist from the body, which, 
after spinning in the air for the space of a minute, rolled 
amongst the brambles. UHeedless of the threat, the discourte- 
ous squire continued ‘ hah! the devil yeu did, oh dear, hah!’ The 
king of England, then raising his battle axe, smote him with- 
such strength on the morion he fled bellowing through the field.” 
VOL. If. 00 
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The author thus indulges in a strain of satire against the go- 
vernment of his country. King Richard, on his return to Eng- 
land, summons his parliament to assemble. A sketch of the 
debates on an interesting questionis given at full length. A noble 
lord appears in debate to singular advantage. Liberty, he ex- 
claimed is the glory of Britons, the pride of the English consti- 
tution. This blessing was cheaply purchased by torrents of pa- 
triot blood; but if the house ef peers, where she had always 
found her firmest protectors and guardians, should now desert 
their duty; if they did not prove themselves worthy of their il- 
lustrious ancestors, Liberty would abandon the island forever. 
They would, by their resolution of that day, decide the impor- 
tant, vitally important, question, whether their children were to 
be freemen or slaves. “After the speaker had resumed his 
seat,’ continues the author, “there was handed to him a little 
mulled wine, with a toast in it, his lordship being extremely 
exhausted. 

This is, I confess, but a very faint outline of the works of this 
singular writer. His style is rich and brilliant without glare, 
combining, in the midst of his playful and sportive whims, an 
occasional strength, grandeur, and dignity of expression that 
equally astonish and delight. He regards the reader as his pro- 
perty, and exercises all the caprice of his genius over him; and 
whether he is to command a smile or atear, both wait with 
equal promptitude on his bidding. One melancholy incident 
in the life of this unhappy man Mr. D’Israeli has entirely over- 
looked. He was arrested and confined in Bedlam for a lunatic. 
From that gloomy abode he addressed a series of letters to the 
lord chancellor, entiticed Remarks on the Liberty of an English 
Subject. They are written ina strain of such thrilling elo- 
quence, that I will venture to say it is impossible to read them 
at this distant day without strong and powerful emotions. The 
remonstrance comes home to every heart with such dignity of 
distress, that we are instantly made a party. But it did so hap- 
pen that these very letters were produced as evidence deep and 
decisive, that their unhappy author was bereft of his senses. 
The physicians, who deemed it impossible that a poor man 
should be endowed with such keen, exquisite, and noble feel- 
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ing, believed ‘all this to proceed from the phrenzy of the brain. 
That strain of lofty and commanding eloquence which, had it 
been heard in the walls of the legislature, would have been re- 
warded by the proudest gifts of the nation, was held to be not 
the legitimate property of the man in rags. In fine his poverty 
made him a lunatic, and the very excess of his genius was re- 
warded by a confinement in Bedlam. The words of a real mad- 
man were, in this instance, literally fulfilled. I think, said he, 
addressing himself to his keepers, that you and your comrades 
are insane: all believe me to be’such; and because the world is 
governed by the opinion of the majority, I am now confined in a 
strait waistcoat. D. 


ELOCTUION.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ir gives us much pleasure to announce the following project of a scholar, to 
whom the public have often listened with pleasure, and who we are per- 
suaded will come forth from the voluntary and honourable seclusion to 
which his love of letters has so long restrained him, with invigorated pow- 
ers of body, and accumulated stores of intellect. 


INSTRUCTION IN RHETORIC, PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM, AND 
ELOCUTION. 

Unper every form of government, and in every condition of 
society, skill in ptblic speaking is an accomplishment of pre- 
eminent dignity and value. 

Under a government permanently popular, such skill confes- 
sedly becomes one of the principal instruments of personal dis- 
tinction, and when accompanied by wisdom and integrity, of 
public usefulness. | 

It might therefore be reasonably expected, that in the acade- 
mical institutions of the United States, incitements to the culti- 
vation, and opportunities for the acquisition of this accomplish- 
ment would abound. 

Yet the want of such opportunities and incitements, with ade- 
quate efficacy, and on a scale sufficiently extended, is generally 
perceived, and deeply regretted by every intelligent American 

patriot and parent. 
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Completely to supply this defect in the system of national 
education, can be expected only from the operation of causes 
that necessarily operate slowly and gradually. 

Something, meanwhile, may be achieved by individual effort; 
and every such effort, zealously and skilfully directed, will be 
admitted to have a solid claim to public patronage. It is only 
from the extended cooperation, regular succession, and pro- 
gressive concatenation of individual efforts, that such incite- 
ments and opportunities can be effectually and adequately sup- 
plied. 

With these impressions, Mr. Ogilvie respectfully announces, 
through the medium of this widely circulated journal, his inten- 
tion to associate, during the two succeeding years, lectures on 
rhetoric and exercises in elocution, with his exhibitions on the 
rostrum, for the purpose of stimulating and aiding young per- 
sons in the attainment of skill in public speaking. 

He proposes to deliver, in the principal cities of the United 
States, the series of orations he has composed during his seclu- 
sion in the western country. 

In each city he successively visits he will remain four months. 
During that period he will be prepared to devote a portion of 
his leisure to the instruction of youth in rhetoric, philosophical 
criticism, and elocution.—He subjoins the following outline of 
the plan he proposes to pursue: 

1. He will not receive a number of pupils below thirty, or 
over fifty: more than fifty he could not recei¥e with justice to 
his pupils, nor less than thirty in justice to himself. 

2. They will not exceed eighteen, nor fall short of fourteen 
years of age: at an earlier period of life young persons will 
rarely be capable of receiving the instruction he proposes to 
communicate: at a more advanced age their attention will be i 
general engrossed by more important pursuits. To this, as to 
every other general rule, exceptions will occur; and to such ex- 
ceptions this arrangement will bend. Boys of extraordinary ca- 
pacity will be received at an earlier, and young men, who have 
leisure, and feel an inclination, will be received at a more ad- 
vanced age. 
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3. They will be divided into two classes, of which the senior 
class will attend both the lectures on rhetoric and the exercises 
in elocution. The attention of the junior will be confined to the 
exercises in elocution solely. 

4. Theclasses will assemble at stated hours, and in a spacious 
room, which will be hired for their accommodation. 

5. In fixing the hours when the attendance of his clasess will 


be required, Mr. QO. will avoid any injurious or inconvenient 
interference with the time which his pupils may have appropri- 
ated to other studies and avocations. 

6. At the expiration of the four months, parents and the pub- 
lic will be enabled to judge of the proficiency of the young per- 
sons who have attended his lectures and exercises, through the 
medium of an examination and exhibi:ion, at which the senior 
students will be publicly examined in the principles of rhetoric 
and philosophical criticism, and will pronounce original compo- 
sitions from the rostrum; and the junior pupils will recite se- 
lected passages, in prose and verse, from the works of eminent 
authors, ancient and modern. The passages recited in the 
Greek and Latin languages will be accompanied by original 
translations in prose and verse. ; 

7. Except during these periodical exhibitions, his lecture 
room will be open only to his pupils, or to such persons as may 
be occasionally invited by Mr. Ogilvie himself. 

The amount of the pecuniary compensation which, at the ex- 
piration of his course of lectures and exercises, M. O. will ex- 
pect to receive for his services, will be hereafter made known. 

Mr. Ogilvie has maturely reflected on the plan, to the con- 
sideration of which public attention is, for the first time, re- 
spectfully invited. He meditated its execution soon after he 
commenced his excursion through the United States for the 
purpose of pronouncing specimens of oratory from the rostrum. 
Fluctuating health, want of systematic preparation, and a suc- 
cession of frivolous avocations, in which he is thoroughly asha- 
med of having wasted so much of his inestimable leisure, from 
hour to hour, from day to day, and from month to month, with- 


drew his serious thoughts from the object that best deserved 
them. ; 
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The idea, indeed, often occurred; but instead of being che- 
tished, was as often expelled as an unwelcome disturber of in- 
glorious indolence, the stern monitor of neglected opportunity, 
mispent time, and violated or evaded duty. | 

It was whilst secluded in the western country; it was during 
many months devoted to solitary study in “a log house beyond 
the mountains,” that his determination to execute this plan was 
matured, and the materials for its future execution digested and 
arranged. 

The advantages it may be expected to produce, provided it 
shall obtain an adequate share ot public patronage, and be fol- 
lowed up with steadiness and energy, can scarcely fail to occur 
to any intelligent person who may honour this preliminary inti- 
mation with an attentive:perusal. On these advantages Mr. O. 
forbears to expatiate. 

He is at this time far more anxious to ascertain, by the steady 
and systematic application of his best exertions, to what extent 
he is capable of realizing them, than to indulge or excite san- 
guine hopes of advantages necessarily contingent and prospective. 

He will add, however, that the hope of being instrumental in 
exciting a tase for the study, and diffusing a knowledge of the 
principles of rhetoric; of stimulating and aiding young persons 
of promising talents to acquire a graceful and impressive elo- 
cution; the hope, at such an era, and in such a society, of con- 
tributing, by any effort of his, to promote the revival of elo- 
quence, and render eloquence subservient to the noblest purpo- 
ses of justice, beneficence, and generous ambition; the hope of 
assisting any number of that part of the rising generation in the 
United States, who are destined hereafter, in the pulpit, on the 
bench, at the bar, or in legislative and academic pales, to pro- 
tect, adorn, and bless the society of which they are members, 
in the acquisition of an accomplishment so essential to their fu- 
ture eminence and usefulness; the hope, previous to his depar- 
ture from the United States, of accompiishing or of doing aught 


that may promote the accomplishment of objects so valuable 
and noble, kindles and will sustain an enthusiasm he has never 


before felt, gives in his own estimation a new value to his exist-. 
ence, and will assuredly call forth, in the maturity of life, al} 
the industry and energy he is capable of exerting. 
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Of Mr. Ogilvie’s capacity to instruct young persons in rhe- 
toric and elocution, intelligent persons in the principal cities of 
the United States have had some opportunity to judge, by wit- 
nessing his rhetorical exhibitions. Of his capacity to illustrate 
and teach the princples of philosophical criticism, he will very 
soon afford such persons an opportunity to judge also, as his 
orations will be hereafter accompanied or alternated with speci- 
mens of criticism. 

He must take the liberty to add, that of the series of orations 
that have been delivered in the principal cities of the United 
States, several were composed and pronounced under circum- 
stances singularly inauspicious to an energetic exertion of his 
faculties, or an impartial estimate of his exhibitions. 

In aid of his exertions to instruct young persons in rhetoric, 
criticism, and elocution, he will bring with him some qualifica- 
tions of which, even at the hazard of incurring the charge of 
egotism, he must say something.—He is confident that he pos- 
sesses the power, in no ordinary degree, of raising the curiosi- 
ty, inflaming the emulation, and stimulating the persevering 
industry of young persons.——Whatever he is qualified to teach 
he can communicate with readiness, distinctness, and energy.— 
In Virginia there are many living, and he trusts, willing wit- 
nesses, that in what he has now ventured to say of his qualifica- 
tions, there is neither deception nor exaggeration. 

In proposing to undertake this delicate office, Mr. Ogilvie is 
perfectly conscious of the responsibility he incurs and the diffi- 
culties he must encounter. From this responsibility he will not 
shrink, nor have these difficulties any terrors for him. It is 


his destiny, in the voyage of life, to tug a labouring oar, and 
stem an adverse current. 


** Non aliter quam qui adverso, vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit, brachia si forte remisit. 
Atque illum in preceps prone rapit alveus amni.—Virc. George. 


He may not complain, for he has been himself the artificer of 
that destiny: he does not complain, for with his peculiar tempe- 
rament and turn of mind, he could not probably have chosen 
any other; nor could any other probably have befalten him, more 


propitious to his attainment of that sore and ehare of usefulness. 
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happiness, and distinction which he is entitled to claim, and to 
which he has ever asserted, and whilst he lives, will, or more 
correctly, must continue to assert his claim. 

Steubenville, July 9th, 1813. 

P. S. As the design which the preceding article announces 
cannot be wholly uninteresting to any intelligent person, Mr. 
Ogilvie takes the liberty to request the editors of papers and 
other periodical publications, in the principal cities of the Uni- 
ted States, to republish it, when they can do so without exclu- 
ding more interesting matter. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


Camp Charlotte, December 7, 1780. 
GENERAL Knox; 

Dear Sir—lI arrived at this place on the 2d snstant. General 
Gates was here before me with part of his troops, and the rest 
have since joined. The difficulty of carrying on the war in this 
department is much greater than my imagination had extended 
to. The word difficulty, when applied to the state of things here, 
as it is used at the northward, is almost without meaning, it 
falls so far short of the real state of things. 

The inhabitants are spread over a yreat extent of country, 
and one family remote from another; and not a manufactory 
scarcely in the whole state, nor are there tools or artificers to 


be had for any purpose whatever. 

What adds to our distress is, the greater part of the troops 
are almost naked, and we subsist by daily collections; and ina 
country that has been ravaged and plundered by both friends and 
enemies. The great bodies of militia that have been kept on 
foot, from the manner of their coming out all on horseback, has 
laid waste the whole country. The expense and destruction 
that follows this policy must ruin any nation on earth; and the 
very mode of defence must terminate in the ruin of the people. 
With the militia every body is a general, and the powers of go- 
vernment are so feeble, that it is with the utmost difficulty you 
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can restrain them from plundering one another. The people 
do not want spirit and enterprise; but they must go to war their 
own way or not atall. * | 
Nothing can save this country but a good permanent army, 
conducted with great prudence and caution; for the impatience 
of the people to drive off the enemy would precipitate an officer 
into a thousand misfortunes; and the mode of conducting the 
war, which is most to the liking of the inhabitants, is the least 
likely to affect their salvation. Every thing here depends upon 
opinion, and it is equally dangerous to go forward as to stand 
still. For if you lose the confidence of the people you lose all 
support, and if you rush into danger, you hazard every thing. 











Lord Cornwallis has a much greater force on foot than we 
have, and much better provided. Iam in a critical situation, 
but shall make the most of it. 

We are in great want of a field commissary. There is no 
person that has sufficient knowledge of the ordnance, as takes 
proper care of the public stores. A commissary must be had, 
er the department will be in a miserable state. I have written 
to the board of war upon the subject; but whose province it is 
to appoint I know not. 

I beg my compliments to Mrs. Knox and the gentlemen of 
your family, and am affectionately, yours, &c. 

Camp Charlotte, December 13, 1780. 
Cor. WiLL1AM GRAHAM, : - 

Sir—General Sumpter transmitted me your letter by lieut. 
Hutton, addressed to him. | | 

The prisoners, which are not likely to be fit for service in a 
short time, you may permit Mr. Hutton to remove to Ninety-six 
on his giving you a receipt for them, specifying their names, the 
time of their capture, the corps to which they belong; that he 
was sent by lieut. colonel Cruger for the purpose of removing 
them, and promising to send out an equal number of continen- 
tal troops in exchange for them when called for.. 

The officer commanding at Ninety- six could have no right 
to send a flag to remoye those prisoners, without having previ- 


ously obtained permission for the purpose; neither should lieut. 
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Hutton have been suffered to pass farther into the country than 
the place at which he was first discovered. All persons coming 
with flags of truce should be stopped at the spot where they are 
first seen, and detained till they be made known to the nearest 
general officer, if necessary, or their despatches should be re- 
ceived and they ordered to return immediately. 

You will immediately, on the receipt of this, remove all the 
remaining prisoners to Salisbury, and call out a sufficient body 
of your militia to conduct them safely. You will also send me 
the receipt you take for those you deliver lieut. Hutton, with a 
return of those you send-to this place, and the names and rank 
of all the wounded officers who were left on the ground by col. 
Campbell, or who have gone into the enemy’s lines, either by 
consent or breach of paroles. Iam, &c. 








Given at Camp montana December 15, 1780. 
Generar SuMNER, Worth Carolina. 
Sir—Enclosed you have the resolutions of congress of the 


3d and 21st October, for establishing the continental army upon 
a new footing. You will immediately call the officers of this 
state together, agreeable to the directions of congress upon that 
head, and make me returns of those which are to continue in 
service, and retire. In doing this regard must be had to those 
officers in captivity. It is to be wished that none but the most 
active officers will continue in service, and that those whose 
constitutions or any natural defects render incapable of serving 
their country to advantage, would give place: however, the reso- 
lutions of congress must be your guide on this head. 

You will take the most effectual measures for collecting al! 
the deserters or prisoners who have made their escape from the 
enemy, belonging to this state, and who are enlisted for the war 
or for the term of one year or longer; many hundreds of the 


latter class [ am told are now going up and down the country. 


You will call to your aid in this business the civil magistrates of 
each county, and employ the continental officers to assist in col- 
lecting them. Advertisements must be set up in each county, 
ordering the soldiers to rendezvous at particular places to be 
pointed out in your advertisements. You will promise a pardon 
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to all deserters that shall join. These advertisements should be 
printed and spread through the state. The place of general ren- 
dezvous to be at Hillsborough, to which place the collections in. 
each county are to be sent and formed into the first regiment, 
and measures taken for their equipment and discipline. 

At the meeting of the assembly of this state, you will repair 
to the place where they are to convene, and urge them to mea- 
sures for filling their continental battalions, and fix with them 
the proper places of rendezvous, and also with the county com- 
missioners proper places for depositing provisions for their sub- 
sistence. You will also concert withthe board of war immedi- 
ately a plan for clothing, arming, and equipping your troops as 
they are brought into the field. 

Enclosed I give you a copy of a route, given by Mr. John 
Penn, for the march of troops from Richmond, in Virginia, to 
Salisbury. You will have the provisions and forage laid in at | 
the different stages in this state pointed out in the route. This 
business will require immediate attention. 

You will let me hear from you from time to time respecting 


the several matters of business you have charge of, 








Camp Charlotte, December 15, 1780, 

GOVERNOR Nasu, : 
Sir—Your excellency’s letter of the 6th I had the honour to 
receive this morning. Nothing could have been more flattering 
to my feelings than the assurances your excellency gives me of 
my appointment to this department being agreeable to the wishes 
of the people, and that I shall have all the support in the com- 
mand which you and the legislature can give me. My utmost 
exertions shall not be wanting to render this country every ser- 
vice in my power; but the natural and artificial difficulties in 
carrying on a war here are so great, that I am not without seri- 
ous apprehensions for the safety of this state; the reduction of 
which appears to be a capital object with the enemy, as you will 
see by the enclosed letter from Mr. John Adams, dated at Am- 
sterdam; and perhaps the fieet mentioned may be the same seen 

a few days since off Cape Fear. 

My knowledge in the art of war is small; but were my abili- 
ties and experience much greater than they are, they could be 
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exerted to no advantage without men and supplies. A general 
without an army, or an army without supplies, can.give no pro- 
tection to the country. The legislature must lay the foundation 
for their own security, and on their exertions depend their po- 
litical existence. Whatever force is committed to my charge 
shall be employed in the best manner I am able to direct it for 
the protection and security of the southern states. 

What I wrote your excellency in my last letter, I now repeat, 
that all public property upon the seacoast ought to be immedi- 
ately removed into the interior country, particularly the articles 
of salt, rum, clothing, and provisions of all kinds. Should the 
enemy land at Cape Fear, all the horses and cattle of the country 
ought to be removed out of their way. A measure of this sort 
may prevent their penetrating farther than they can move by 
water. Indeed all private merchandise should be seized for thé 
public use, and moved if the enemy should appear upon the 
coast. Nothing but a good regular army can save this country 
from ruin; and I hope the legislature will determine on a draft 
to fill up their continental battalions on their first meeting. Don’t 
be deceived and trust your liberties to a precarious force; for 
whatever it may promise you in the first efforts, it will bring on 
you distress and disappointment in the issue. 

Enclosed I send your excellency a printed resolution of con- 
gress for the establishment of the army, which perhaps you have 
not yet seen. 

I think the board of war of this state should be directed im- 
mediately to provide clothing and arms for the few troops al- 
ready belonging to this state, as well as for the recruits expected 
to be raised agreeable to the requisition of congress. Men when 
raised are of no use unless clothed, armed and equipped. 

I am, with great respect, &c. 


December 17, 1780. 
The right honourable the Eant Cornwatuis, 


Lieutenant General, &c. &c. &c. 

My Lord—yYour lordship’s letter of the ist instant, addressed 
to major-general Gates, I had the honour to receive, he having 
jJeft this department before it came to hand. 

I have written general Sumter respecting the violation of the 
flag mentioned in your letter, and am persuaded he will take 
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such measures as will be satisfactory to your lordship, as well for 
restoring the honours of the flag in the present instance, as for 
preserving it inviolate in future. 

Iam too much a stranger to the transactions at Gilberttown 
to reply fully on that subject. They must have been committed 
before my arrival in the department, and by persons under thé 
character of volunteers, who were independent of the army/ — 
However, if there was any thing done in that affair contrary to 
the principles of humanity and the law of nations, and for which 
they had not the conduct of your army as a precedent, I shall be 
ever ready to testify my disapprobation of it. 

The first example was furnished on your part, as appears by 
the list of unhappy sufferers which I have the honour to enclose, 
and it might have been expected that the friends of the unfortu- 
nate would follow it. 

Punishing capitally for breach of a military parole, is a se- 
verity that the principles of modern war will not authorize, un- 
less the inhabitants are to be treated as a conqueréd people, arid 
subject to all the rigour of military government. 

The feelings of mankind will forever decide when the rights 
of humanity are invaded. I leave them to judge of the nature 
and tendency of your lordship’s orders to lieut. colonel Balfour, 
after the action near Camden, of lord Rawdon’s proclamation, 
and lieut. colonel Tarleton’s conduct in laying waste the country 
and distressing the inhabitants, who were taught to expect pro- 
tection and security if they observed but a neutrality. 

Sending the inhabitants of Charlestown to St. Augustine, 
contrary to the articles of capitulation, is a violation which I 
have also to represent, and which I hope your lordship will think 
yourself bound to redress. 

It is my wish to soften the rigours of war as much as possible; 
and it shall be my study to render the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate on either side as light as may be. For this purpose I should 
be happy to promote an exchange of prisoners on just and equal 
principles; and where exchanges cannot immediately take place, 
to grant paroles to the officers in captivity. 

Iam, my lord, 
Your lordship’s 
Most obedient humble seryant. 
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@. ON THE WORD APPROBATE. 
: Ma. O.pscnoo.. 
ie As you must be anxious to preserve the purity of our lan- 
i q guage, I wish you would contrive to arrest a word which I have 
ee met prowling about lately, and which threatens to usurp the 
4 place of a very discreet and long established verb. This intruder 
i is afifrobate, a new-fangled expression, not sanctioned by any of 
our classical writers, and certainly not worth introducing. To 
afprobate, means nothing more, as I understand it, than fo af- 
ie frove; and as this latter word has for some centuries performed 
- its duty perfectly well, I should be sorry to see it superceded by 
ia a new-comer, who occupies more room, and has to my ears a | 
Me very ungracious and unpleasant sound. If you can reason it out we 
ef use, or laugh it out of countenance, lose‘no time in doing so, “Ft 
for I wish to see the list of our Americanisms abridged as much 
ig as possible. . By D. 
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THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL. 


THE FUNERAL OF ATALA, FROM M. DE CHATEASBRIAND’S STO- 
RY OF ATALA, BY GAUTHEROT. 


’ ATALA, a young female of Louisiana, fell a victim to a religi- 
ous vow she had made, in obedience to the will of her dying mo- — 
ther, at an age when she was ignorant of the passion of love. She 
was then eighteen, when Chactas, a warrior of a people in en- 
mity with her country, was made prisoner. According to the =< 
custom of the nation, he was condemned to the most afflicting - 
punishment. Atala beheld him; became enamoured of his per- 
son; snatched him from the pile; and fled with him among the 
deserts of Florida. Their footsteps were traced by a dog, a spe- 
cies of blood-hound, who accompanied a benevolent priest upon 
his mission. Father Aubry (such was his name) conducted the 
fugitives to his habitation; heard the recital of their adventures; 
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felt himself equally interested in the fate of Chactas, though an 
idolater, as in that of Atala; and proposed to unite them in mar- 
riage. Atala, on leaving her native country, had provided her- 
self with a mortal poison. This she swallowed, and, on the 
point of death, learned, with inconceivable anguish, that she 
might have been absolved from the oath. 

Chactas, driven to despair, dug, with his own hands, the tomb 
of his mistress. Her reliques were enveloped in a linen cloth, 
and, accompanied by father Aubry, he carried the body to the 
cemetery of the Indians under the arch of the Pon?-naturel. 

Such isthe subject of this pathetic composition, which cannot 
be contemplated without emotion. The artist has very judici- 
ously collected all the accessaries capable of contributing to 
the general effect. The figures are well imagined, and the at- 
titudes highly expressive. The wildness of the scenery ts per- 
fectly adapted to the subject. The dog even, who precedes the 
funeral procession, combines with the unity of expression, and 
this unity is essential in art, the power of which over the specta- 
tor is, in a manner, instantaneous. 

The figures of the picture are of the natural size. 





JUNIUS’S LETTERS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscHoOoL, 


Qn reading in your last number the article on Junius, I recel- 
lected to have seen in an old American magazine, some account 
of a personage who makes a considerable figure in one of the 
letters. He is not, it is true, a man of much dignity; but as the 
celebrity of Junius has given importance to the meanest objects 
touched by his pen, the following extract is worth preserving. 
It is from the Pennsylvania Magazine for January 1775. 

Died at Salem, Newjersey, Edward M‘Quirk, noted for riot- 
ously opposing Mr. Wilkes’s election at Brentford, and for be- 


ing tried and convicted for a murder committed at the same 
‘time. T. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In justice to Mr. Fox’s assertion (remarked upon in my last 
notes) of the loves of Dido and Aneas, borrowed by Virgil from 
Apolonius, I give an observation which I have since met with in 
Pope’s preface to his translation of the Iliad.’ The story of Sinon 
and the taking of Troy was copied (says Macrobius) almost word 
for word from Pisander, as the loves of Dido and Aneas are 
taken from those of Media and Jason, in Apolonius.” Still, 
there is no doubt that the fine passage selected by Mr. Fox, in 
proof of his position, is taken from Homer: nor is it at all im- 
probable that Catullus may have been in the eye of the epic poet, 
as well as Apolonius, even though the former should have been 
but an imitator of the latter. Catullus was cotemporary with 
Julius Cesar, Virgil with Augustus; hence, if either has bor- 
Fowed from the other, the borrower must have becn Virgil. 

_ Mr. Addison, in his dialogues on the usefulness of ancient 
medals, puts the following observation into the mouth of the sar- 
eastic Cynthio. “ The grazo ictu and the felix injuria would have 
told the name of the author, though you have said nothing of 
him. There is none of all the poets, that delights so much in 
these pretty kinds of contradictions as Claudian. He loves tc 
set his epithet at variance with its substantive, and to surprise 
his reader with a seeming absurdity.” But the first phrase is 
found in Lucan as well as in Claudian, et grato moriens interfi- 
eit ictu; and Mr. Gibbon, the historian, in speaking of the Quin- 
tilian Brothers, is as bold as either of the poets, when he says, 
“The kind cruelty of Comodus united them in death.” These 
contradictory epithets, however, are not absolutely proscribed; 
since it is added by Cynthio, “ that some of the greatest beau- 
ties as well as faults of Claudian, arise from the frequent use of 


this particular figure.” 


Is it the mere effect of imagination, or is there not a pecu- 
liar melancholy flow in the last line of Ovid’s description of Hal- 
_ cyone, following with her watery eyes the receding bark, which 
bears away her husband? enh 
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Ubi terra recessit 
Longius, atque oculi nequeunt cognoscere vultus, 
Dum licet insequitur fugientem lumine pinum. 


The episode of Thermosiris, the priest of Apollo, in Telem- 
achus, is pronounced by Mr. De Chateaubriand, to be equal 
in value to a long poem; and who, indeed, on perusing it, is not 
tempted to exclaim with the youthful hero of Ithica, Jamais J’e 
n’ai vu un st venerable viellard—never did I behold so venerable 
an old man! It may be doubted, however, if the representation 
of this sublime personage would be so superlatively impressed, 
wefe we not prepared for his reception by one of the most ex- 
quisitely tranquillizing passages that ever was penned. TF had 
already noted it, before meeting with this remark of Chateau- 
briand, as one of those which justify Voltaire in saying, that this 
work of Fenelon both breathes virtue and inspires it. It cannot 
be doubted, that it has its influence in rendering Thermosiris 
so transcendently venerable in the eyes of the French traveller; 
and that it should be received as part of the picture. I venture 
it in my own translation, though doubtless at the expense of the 
original. “ The better to support the wearisomeness of capti- 
vity and solitude, I sought for books; for I was overwhelmed 
with sadness, for want of some instruction to nourish and sus- 
tain my mind. Happy, said I to myself, are they who are dis- 
gusted with violent pleasures, and who are capable of content- 
ing themselves with the sweets of an innocent life! Happy they, 
who amuse while instructing themselves, and who take pleasure 
in cultivating their minds with the sciences! In whatsoever 
place they may be thrown by adverse fortune, they always carry 
along with them the means of entertaining themselves, and the 
ennui which devours other men in the very midst of their en- 
joyments, is unknown to those who can employ themselves in 
reading. Happy those who love to read; and are not, like my- 
self, deprived of the means of gratification!” 

Thesé reflections are immediately succeeded by the descrip- 
tion of the amiable priest of Apollo; and charming as it is, the 
following portrait from Dr. Armstrong’s poem on Health, might 


be placed by its side as no unworthy companion. 
VOL. 11. Q 0. 
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The precepts here of a divine old man 

I could recite. Though old, he still retain’d 
His manly sense and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 

He still remember’d that he once was young; 
His easy presence check’d no decent joy. 

Him, even the dissolute admired; for he 

A graceful looseness when he pleas’d put on, 
And laughing could instruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had seen; he studied from the life, 
And in th’ original perus’d mankind, &c. 


*No writer, perhaps, of any age or country whatever, has 
thrown so much enthusiasm into prose as Rousseau. Few poets 
more abound in “thoughts that breathe and words that burn;” 
and both in his Nouvelle Eloise, and his Confessions, there are 
passages little less glowing than the most impassioned of those 
of Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard. Was ever the impatient langour 
of ill-starred love; the torture of that suspense, in which, in 
the language of Thomson, “ we wish and wish the soul away,” 
more eloquently depicted, than in the letterof St. Preux from 
Meillerie? What exquisite feeling does he not impart to the 
reveries in his Confessions; and can any thing exceed the pa- 
thos with which ne recalls and dwells upon the serene but fleet- 
ing moments he passed with madame De Warens, at Charmet- 
tes? “ Here,” says he, “ begins the short happiness of my life; 
here commence those peaceable but rapid moments which give 
me a right to say, that I have lived. Precious and regretted 
moments! Ah! begin for me again your amiable course; flow 
more gently in my recollection, if it be possible, than you in re- 
ality didin your fugitive succession.” This is introductory to the 
incident of the Periwinkle which, with “ all the melancholy mad- 
nessof poetry,” has much of its inspiration also. Neither do [know 
any thing more solemn and affecting, than this apostrophe to the 
manes of his departed protectress, when presuming to unveil 
her errors to the reader: “ O! if souls that are disengaged from 
their earthly incumbrances, still see from the bosom of eternal 
light, that which passes among mortals; pardon me, .ever dear 
and venerated shade, if I show no more respect to thy faults than 
my own; if I equally unvei! both to the eyes of the reader. . I 
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ought, I will be just for you as for myself; you will always lose 
much less by it thanI. Ah! how amply do thy soft and amiable 
character, thy inexhaustible goodness of heart, thy frankness, 
and all thy other excellent qualities, redeem thy foibles, if one 
may thus call the mistakes of thy reason alone. You had er- 
rors, but not vices; your conduct was reprehensible, but your 
heart was always pure.” 

Nor is he less impressive when expatiating on the charms of 
nature, and elevating his soul to the divine Author of all. He 
then assumes the mannner of Fenelon, and is not inferior to that 
sublime moralist, in inspiring the piety and benevolence he 
breathes. “I rose,’ says he, “ every morning before the sun, 
and ascended by a neighbouring orchard into a very pleasant 
pathway above the vineyard, and which Jed along the side of the 
hill to Chamberry. Here, as I walked, I offered up my prayers, 
which consisted not in a vain agitation of the lips, but in a sin- 
cere elevation of the soul to the Author of that amiable nature, 
whose beauties were before my eyes. I never liked to pray in my 
chamber; the walls and other little works of man, seem so many 
interpositions between God and me. I love to contemplate him 
in his works, while my heart is lifted towards him. My prayers 
were pure, I have a right to say so, and worthy, on that ac- 
count, of being heard. I only supplicated for myself and for her, 
“from whom in my vows I was never separated a moment, a life, 
innocent and tranquil, exempt from vice, from grief, from pinch- 
ing want; the death of the just, and their lot in a future state.” 
This association of Mamam in his prayers, is similar to the ten- 
der passage in Ovid’s Halcyone and Ceye. 

Omnibus illa quidem superis pia thura ferebat: 
Proque viro qui nullus erat, veniebat ad aras. 


Utque foret sospes conjux, suus utque rediret 
Obtabat, nullamque sibi preferrat. 


But notwithstanding these effusions of an exquisitely feeling 
heart, Rousseau must be admitted to be a dangerous writer, and 
his moral lessons to abound with all the paradox and inconsist- 
ency that have been attributed to them. Even his enthusiastic 
admiration of nature, his vivid pictures of mountain scenery, and 
the lofty delirium of his castles in Spain, as he calls them, have’ 
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mischievous effects on romantically constituted minds, ever as- 
similating themselves in sublimity to the grand objects present- 
ed to them, and thereby rendered unfit for the common offices 
of life. 


Wo to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hands the reins; 
Pity and wo! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind;. 
And wo to those whotrain such youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel! 
Scott’s Rokeby. 


This frame of mind may be called innocent, and is perhaps 
the natural concomitant of virtue. Nevertheless, it may be said 
to be generally more unfavourable to success in life, and habits 
of industry than the grossest dissipation. And this tempera- 
ment, the writings of Rousseau, beyond all others, have a ten- 
dency to nourish and stimulate; for which reason, as much as 
for the false morals they inculcate, they are pernicious to young 


persons of sensibility. This author so transfuses his soul into 
his page, that to minds of a congenial cast, it cannot fail to im- 


part a portion of that baleful langour by which it is inspired. 


In it, as in Voltaire’s temple-of love, 


On entend pour tout bruit des concerts enchanteurs 
Dont la molle harmonie inspire les langueurs. 


The Geneva philosopher probably gave birth to the delete- 
rious Sorrows of Werter; the uncontrolled susceptibilities of the 
drama of Kotzebue; and the “ free as air” maxims of the Wol- 
stoncraftian and Godwinian school. But then to him, no doubt, 
we owe the novel, animated manner, so much admired in the 
Volneys, the Denons, the Chateaubrainds, &c. 

Mr. Burke, extremely out of humour with Rousseau for the 
mischievous tendency and effects of his writings, seems grudg- 
ingly to allow him what is due to his eloquence. In his letter 
to a member of the national assembly, he says, “I have ofter 
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wondered how he comes to be so much more admired and fol- 
lowed on the continent, than he is here. Perhapsa secret charm 
in the language may have its share in this extraordinary differ- 
ence. We certainly perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this 
writer, a style glowing, animated, enthusiastic; at the same time 
that we find it lax, diffuse, and not in the best taste of compo- 
sition; all the members of the piece being pretty equally labour- 
ed and expanded, without any due selection and subordination 
of parts. He is generally too much on the stretch, and his manner 
has little variety.” Without arraigning this remark, which is 
probably correct, we collect from it, however, one of Mr. Burke’s 
own principles of composition. He aimed, it appears, at variety 
in his diction, and was careful that his eloquence should not be 
constantly on the stretch, and hence, the great diversity of style 
his productions exhibit. He seems too, to have searched for 
Wisdom, where: few others would have thought of looking for. 
her; and accordingly, he occasionally vamps up the old saws of 
forgotten writers. Thus we find him, not only raking in the 
“old stubble of Moliere,’ but even in that of Gui du Fur de 
Pibrac; and there is much reason to believe, that a speech of 
Ulysses in Shakspeare’s little read play of Troilus and Cressida, 
furnished hints for his reflections on the French revolution; for 
that part of them, at least, which relates to insubordination and 
anarchy. 


O when degree is shaken, 
(Which is the ladder to all high designs) 
The enterprise is sick. How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhood in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogeniture and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows; each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 
Would lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength would be lord of imbecility, 
And the rudeson would strike his father dead: 
Force would be right; or, rather right and wrong 
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(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Would lose their names, and so would justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite, 

And appetite (a universal wolf 

So doubly seconded by will and power) 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. 


Though this detail may not be exactly copied by Burke, lie 
seems to have imbibed its perfect spirit, when, speaking of anar- 
chy, he says, ‘“ the law is broken, nature is disobeyed, and the 
rebellious are outlawed, cast forth and exiled, from this world 
of reason, and order, and fruitful penitenée, into the antagonist 
world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing sor- 
row. 

From the chorus of Moliere’s Doctors he borrows the ridi- 
cule applied to the revolutionary expedient of multiplying as- 
signats—“ assignare, postea assignare, ensuita assignare;” and 
to Gui du Fur de Pibrac’s quatrain, 


Aime I’etat, tel que tu le vois etre: 
S’il royal, aime la royante; 

S’il ne est point, s’il est communante, 
Aime le aussi, quand dieu t’y a fait naitre. 


We unquestionably owe this refined morsel of morality, in 
the appeal to the old whigs. “ Taking it for granted, that I do 
not write to the disciples of the Parisian philosophy, I may as- 
sume, that the awful author of our being is the author of our 
place in the order of existence; and that having disposed and 
marshalled us by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but 
according to his, he has, in and by that disposition, virtually sub- 
jected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned us 
Children are not consenting to their relation, but their relation, 
without their actual consent, binds them to its duties; or rather 
it implies their consent; because the presumed consent of every 
rational creature is in unison with the predisposed order of 
things. Men come in that manner into a community with the 
social state of their parents, endowed with all the benefits, load- 


ed with all the duties of their situation.”” 
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This is but the imperfect and condensed sense of a passage, — 


amplified and dilated with much beautiful illustration. 
But independent of the hints which he knew so well to im- 
prove, I consider the political writings of Mr. Burke, as evin- 
cing more solid wisdom, and a greater reach of thought, than 
are to be found in those of any other man. Intermingled with 
ihe very passages in which he has given most rein te his rheto- 
rical talent, and which some are pleased to call incomprehensi- 
ble rant, may be found maxims which might serve as texts for 
an essayist, and sayings much more worthy of perpetuation than 
those of the wise men of Greece. Yet it is the lot of Mr. Burke 
to be denominated by many a florid and frothy writer; and some 
of his best specimens of eloquence have been arraigned as tur- 
gid, verbose, and unintelligible. Ridicule has been applied to 
him, for his no less solid than brilliant reflections on the extinc- 
tion of chivalry; and because above the intellect of numbers who 
undertake to judge him, it has been attempted to sink ‘him even 
below the rate of ordinary scribblers. From such common-place 
critics as cannot dispense with the most minute precision, the 
most obvious triteness in language and idea, little quarter is to 
be expected for the following passage. It is on the very deli- 
cate subject of church and state, or rather a national mode of 
worship; and is selected as an example of the luxuriant amplifi- 
cation this writer employs cn subjects too complicated and re- 
fined to be made out and elucidated by mere logical deduction. 
After quoting the justly admired sentiment of Cicero, Quod illi 
principi et prepotenti Deo qui omnem hunce mundum regit, 
&c. in corroboration of his position, that without civil society 
man cannot arrive at the perfection of which his nature is capa- 
ble, nor even make a remote or faint approach to it:—he goes 
on to say, “ They (the favourers of the doctrine) conceive that 
He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed 
also the necessary means of its perfection. He willed the state. 
He willed in connexion with the source and original archetype 
of all perfection. They who are convinced of this his will, 
which is the law of laws, and sovereign of sovereigns, cannot 
think it reprehensible that this our own corporate fealty and ho- 
mage, that this our recognition of a seigniory paramount, I had 
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almost said this oblation of the state itself, as a worthy offering 
on the high altar of universal praise, should be performed as all 
public, solemn acts are performed in buildings, in music, in de- 
coration, in. speech, in the dignity of persons, according to the 
customs of mankind, taught by their nature; that is, with modest 
splendour, with unassuming state, with mild majesty, and sober 
pomp. For these purposes, they think some part of the wealth 
of the country is as usefully employed as it can be in fomenting 
the luxury of individuals. It is the public ornament. It is the 
public consolation. It nourishes the public hope. The poorest 
man finds his own importance and dignity in it, whilst the 
wealth and pride of individuals at every moment makes the man 
of humble rank and fortune sensible of his inferiority, and de- 
grades and vilifies his condition. It is for the man in humble 
life, and to raise his nature, and to put him in mind of a state 
in which the privileges of opulence will cease when he will be 
equal by nature, and will be more than equal by virtue, that this 
portion of the general wealth of his country is employed and 
sanctified.” 

Is this reasoning, or eloquence, or rant? Some may say the 
latter merely, and that there is much verbiage with little mean- 
ing; and terseness of expression, it must be granted, has been 
evidently neglected, if not purposely avoided. To me, however, 
there are ideas also, and those very profound, and pious, and 
sublime; and without giving any opinion of the doctrine they 
inculcate, I can freely subscribe to the sentiments of one of the 
first of modern poets, in respect to the author of them, whom he 
designates as 


-the sage whose reverend form 
Was seen amidst the tumult of the storm, 
High waving wisdom’s sacred flag unfurl’d, 
In awful warning to a frantic world. 





eats 
MR. C. R. LESLIE. 


Tue following resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the 
President and Directors of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
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Fine Ate 3 on the 9th inst. wide Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. S. F. Brad- 


ford, and Mr. James MMartrie, were appointed a committee to 
carry thém into effect. | : 
Whereas it is the first duty and greatest pleasure of this Aca- 


demy to encourage and assist the efforts of American genius in 
the Fine Arts by every means in our power; and we have the 
highest satisfaction in the rapid improvement in painting exhi- 
bited by Mr. Charles R. Leslie, now in London, in the several 
pictures he has sent to this city; therefore, in order to stimulate 
and aid Charles R. Leslie in the prosecution of his studies, 

Resolved, That a°committee be appointed to procure an en- 
graving, to be executed in the best style which the talents of our 
country can afford, of the “ Trial of Constance,” an original pic- 
ture by the said Charles R. Leslie, and now exhibited in the 
Academy, and to obtain as extensive a subscription as possible 
for the said work, upon such terms and in such manner as the 
committee shall think most likely to promote its success. 

Resolved, That all the proceeds of the sales of the said en- 
graving, after deducting all necessary charges and expenses, be 
appropriated to the use of the said C. R. Leslie, and be collected 
and paid to him by the said committee. 





ACCOUNT OF THE LATE DR. LEYDEN. 


From a London publication, 


Turis singular and singularly learned man, it will be recollect- 
ed, died at Java, to which island he had accompanied his patron, 
lord Minto, at the time of its conquest. The following tribute 
to his memory comes from the pen of general Malcolm, so much 
distinguished by his embassy to Persia, by the several treaties 
which he has negotiated with the Indian sovereigns, and by his 
late masterly sketch of the political history of India. The gene- 
ral was a countryman of Dr. Leyden’s; “and it is pleasing to ob- 
serve that love of the zatale.solum which was common to them 
both, glowing, with unabated fervour, in the distant regions of 


Hindoostan, amidst objecgts calculated to absorb.the mind in far 
VOL, I1 Rr 
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different sensations. It was originally addressed to the editor 
of the Bombay Courier, from which paper we have extracted it. 


To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 
Sir, 

ITenclose some lines which have no value but what they de- 
rive from the subject: they are an unworthy, but sincere tribute 
to one whom I have long regarded with sentiments of esteem 
and affection, and whose loss I regret with the most unfeigned 
sorrow. It will remain with those who are better qualified than 
Tam to do justice to the memory of Dr. Leyden: I only know 
that he rose by the power of native genius from the humblest 
origin to a very distinguisbed rank in the literary world. His 
studies included almost every branch of human science, and he 
was alike ardent in the pursuit of all. The greatest power of 
his mind was perhaps shown in his acquisition of modern and 
ancient languages. He exhibited an unexampled facility, not 
merely in acquiring them, but in tracing their affinity and con- 
nexion with each other; and from that talent, combined with his 
taste and general knowledge, we had a right to expect, from 
what he did in a very few years, that he would, if he had lived, 
have thrown the greatest light upon the more abstruse parts of 
the history of the East. In this curious, but intricate and rugged 
path we cannot hope to see his equal. 

Dr. Leyden had, from his earliest years, cultivated the muses, 
with a success which will make many regret that poetry did not 
occupy a larger portion of his time. ‘The first of his essays 
which appeared in a separate form was “ The Scenes of Infan- 
cy,’ a descriptive poeém, in which he sung, in no unpleasing 
strains, the charms of his native mountains and streams in Ti- 
viot-dale. He contributed several small pieces to that colléction 


of poems called the Minstrelsey of the Scottich Border, which he 
published with his celebrated friend Walter Scott. Among these 
the Mermaid is certainly the most beautiful. In it he has shown 


all the creative fancy ofvreal genius. His Ode on the death of 
Nelson is undoubtedly the best of those poetical effusions that he 
has published since he came to India. The following apostrophe 
to the blood of that hero has a sublimity of thouzht and happi- 
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ness of expression which never could have been attained but by 


atrue poet:— 
“* Blood of the brave, thou art not lost 
Amid the waste of waters blue; 
The tide that rolls to Albion’s coast 
Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue; 
And thou shalt be the vernal due 


To foster valour’s daring seed; 
The generous plant shall still its stock renew, 
And hosts of heroes rise when one shall bleed.” 


It is pleasing to find him on whom Nature has bestowed emi- 
nent genius, possessed of those more essential and intrinsic qua- 
lities which give the truest excellence to the human character. 
The manners of Dr. Leyden were uncourtly, more, perhaps, 
from his detestation of the vices too generally attendant on re- 
finement, and a wish (indulged to excess from his youth) to keep 
at a marked distance from them, than from any ignorance of the 
rules of good breeding. He was fond of taiking; his voice. was 
Joud, and had little or no modulation, and he spoke in the pro- 
vincial dialect of his native country; it cannot be surprising; 
therefore, that even his information and knowledge, when so 
conveyed, should be felt by a number of his hearers as unplea- 
sant, if not oppressive. But with all these disadvantages (and 
they were great) the admiration and esteem in which he was al- 
ways held, by those who could appreciate his qualities, became 
general wherever he was long known; they even who could not 
understand the value of his knowledge, loved his virtues. 
Though he was distinguished by his love of liberty, and almost 


haughty independence, his ardent feelings and proud genius ne- 
ver led him into any licentious or extrivagant speculation on 


political subjects. He never solicited favour; but he was rais- 
ed, by the liberal discernment of his noble friend and patron; 


lord Minto, to situations that afforded him an opportunity of 
showing, that he was as scrupulous and as inflexibly virtuous in 
the discharge of his public duties, as he was attentive in private 
life to the duties of morality and religion. 


It is not easy to convey an idea of the method which Dr. 


Leyden used in his studies, or to describe the unconquerable 
ardour with which these were pursued. During his early resi- 
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dence in India I had a particular opportunity of observing both. 
When he read a lesson in Persian, a person near him, whom 
he had taught, wrote down each word on a long slip of paper, 
which was.afterwards divided into as many pieces as there were 
words, and pasted in alphabetical order, under different heads of 
verbs, nouns, &c. into a blank book that formfed a vocabulary of 
each day’s lesson. All this he had, in a very few hours, instruct- 
ed a very ignorant native to do, and this man he used, in his 
broad accent, to call ‘ one of his mechanical aids.’”” He was.so 
ill at Mysore, soon after his arrival from England, that Mr. An- 
derson, the surgeon who attended him, despaired of his life; 
but though all his friends endeavoured, at this period, to pre- 
vail upon him to relax in his application to study, it was iri 
vain. He used, when unable to sit upright, to prop himself up 
with pillows, and continue his translations. One day that I was 
sitting by his bedside, the surgeon came in. “I am glad you 
are here,” said Mr. Anderson, addressing himself to me, “ you 
will be able to persuade Leyden to attend to my advice. I have 
told him before, and I now repeat that he will die, if he does 
not leave off his studies and remain quiet.” ‘“ Very well, doc- 
tor, * exclaimed Leyden, “ you have done your duty, but you 
must now hear me: I cannot be idle; and whether I die or live, 
the wheel must go round to the last:’’ and he actually continu- 
ed, under the depression of a fever, and a liver complaint, ‘to 
study more than ten hours each day. 

The temper of Dr. Leyden was mild and generous, and he 
could bear, with perfect good humour, raillery on his foibles. 
When he arrived at Calcutta in 1805, I was most solicitous re- 
garding his reception in the society of the Indian capital. “I 
entreat you, my dear friend,” I said to him the day he landed, 
‘to be careful of the impression you make on your entering this 
community; for God’s sake, learn a little English, and be silent 
upon literary subjects, except among literary men.” Learn 
English,” he exclaimed, “ No, never: it was trying to learn that 
language that spoilt my Scotch; and as to being silent, I will 
promise to hold my tongue, if you will make fools hold their’s.”’ 

His memory was most tenacious, and he sometimes loaded it 
with lumber. When he was at Mysore, an argument occurred 
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upon a point of English history: it was agreed to refer it to Ley- 
den, and, to the astonishment of all parties, he repeated verba- 
tim the whole of an act of parliament in the reign of James I, 
relative to Ireland, which decided the point in dispute. On be- 
ing asked how he came to charge his memory with such extra- 
ordinary matter, he said, that several years before, when he was 
writing on the changes that had taken place in the English lan- 
guage, this act was one of the documents to which he had re- 
ferred as a specimen of the style of that age, and that he had 
retained every word in his memory. 

His love of the place of his nativity was a passion in which 
he had always a pride, and which in India he cherished with 
the fondest enthusiasm. I once went to see him when he was 
very ill, and had been confined to his bed for many days: there 
were several gentlemen in the room: he inquired if I had any 
news: I told him I had a letter from Eskdale: and what are they 
about in the borders? he asked: a curious circumstance, I re- 
plied, is stated in my letter; and I read him a passage which de- 
scribed the conduct of our volunteers on a fire being kindled by 
mistake at one of the beacons. This letter mentioned that the 
moment the blaze, which was the signal of invasion, was seen, 
the mountaineers hastened to their rendezvous, and those of Led- 
desdale swam the Ewes river to reach it. They were assem- 
bled, though several of their houses were at the distance of six 
and seven miles, in two hours; and at break of day the party 
marched into the town of Hawick (a distance of twenty miles 
from the place of assembly) to the border tune of “ Wha dar 
meddle wi’ me?”? Leyden’s countenance became animated as I 
proceeded with this detail; and at its close he sprung from his 
sick bed, and with strange melody, and still stranger gesticula- 
tions, sung aloud, “ Wha dar meddle wi? me? wha dar meddle 
qi’? me?’ Several of those who witnessed this scene looked at 
him as one that was raving in the delirium of a fever. 

These anecdotes will display more fully than any description 
I can give, the lesser shades in the character of this extraordi- 
nary man. An external manner certainly not agreeable, and a 
disposition to egotism, were his only defects. How trivial do 
these eppear, at 2 moment when we are lamenting the loss of 
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¢ 2 such a rare combination of virtues, learning, and genius, as were 
| ‘ concentrated in the late Dr. Leyden! 
. ‘ I am, Sir, 
e Your obedient servant, 

B, ' -« JOHN MALCOLM. 
+ 
ia ‘Where sleep the brave on Java’s strand, 
i r Thy ardent spirit, Leyden! fled, 
7 And Fame with cypress shades the land, 


Where Genius fell, and Valour bled. 


When Triumph’s tale is westward borne, 
On border hills no joy shall gleam: 

And thy loved Tiviot long shall mourn 
‘The youthful poet of her stream. 
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b Near Jura’s rocks the mermaid’s strain, 
iy Shall change from sweet to solemn lay; 


For he is gone, the stranger swain, 
Who sung the maid of Colonsay. 





The hardy tar, Britannia’s pride, 

: Shall hang his manly head in wo: 

‘ The bard who told how Nelson died, 
: With harp unstrung, in earth lies low. 


I see a weeping band arise; 

j hear sad music on the gale; 

Thy dirge is sung from Scotia’s skies; 
Her mountain sons their loss bewail. 


‘Fhe minstrel of thy native north, 
Pours all his soul into the song; 

{t bursts from near the winding Forth, 
And Highiand rocks the notes prolong 


Yes, he who struck a matchless lyre, 
O’er Flodden’s field and Katrine’s wave, 
With trembling hand now leads the choir, 


That mourn his Leyden’s early grave. 
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LETTER FROM CAPTAIN BROKE TO CAPTAIN LAWRENCE. 


HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S SHIP SHANNON; 
Off Boston, June, 1815. 
SiR, 

As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I request you 
will do me the favour to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, 
to try the fortune of our respective flags. To an officer of your 
character, it requires some apology for proceeding to further par- 
ticulars. Be assured, sir, that it is not from any doubt [ can en- 
tertain of your wishing to close with my proposal, but merely to 
provide an answer to any objection which might be made, and 
very reasonably, upon the chance of our receiving unfair support. 

After the diligent attention which we had paid to commodore 
Rodgers; the pains I took to detach all force but the Shannon and 
Tenedos to such a distance that they could not possibly join in 
any action fought in sight of the Capes; and the various verbal 
messages which had been sent into Boston to that effect; we 
were much disappointed to find the commodore had eluded us 
by sailing on the first change, after the prevailing easterly winds 
had obliged us to keep an offing from the coast. He perhaps 
wished for some stronger assurance of a fair meeting. I am 
therefore induced to address you more particularly, and to as- 
sure you that what I write I pledge my honour to perform to the 
utmost of my power. 

The Shannon mounts twenty-four guns upon her broadside, 
and one light boat gun; eighteen pounders on her main deck, and 
thirty-two pound carronades on her quarter deck and forecastle; 
and is manned with a complement of three hundred men and 
boys (a large proportion of the latter) besides thirty seamen, 
boys and passengers, who were taken out of recaptured vessels 
lately. I am thus minute, because areport has prevailed in some 
of the Boston papers that we had one hundred and fifty men, 
additional, lent us from La Hégue, which really never was the 
case. La Hégue is now gone to Halifax for provisions, and | 
will send all other ships beyond the power of interfering with us, 
and meet you wherever it is most agreeable to you, within the 
limits of the undermentioned rendezyous, viz. 
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From six to ten leagues east of Cape Cod jight-house, from 
eight to ten leagues east of Cape Ann’s light, on Cashe’s ledge, 
in lat. 43° Nor. at any bearing and distance you please to fix off 
the south breakers of Nantucket, or the shoal on St. George’s 
Bank. : 

If you will favour me with any plan of signals or telegraph, 
1 will warn you (if sailing under this promise) should any of my 
friends be too nigh or any where in sight, until I can detach 
them out of my way; or, I would sail with you under a flag of 
truce to any place you think safest from our cruisers, hauling 
it down when fair to begin hostilities. 

You must, sir, be aware that my proposals are highly advan- 
tageous to you, as you cannot proceed to sea singly in the Chesa- 
peake without imminent risk of being crushed by the superior 
force of the numerous British squadrons which are now abroad, 
Where all your efforts, in case of a rencontre, would, however 
gallant, be perfectly hopeless. I entreat you, sir, not to ima- 
gine that I am urged by mere personal vanity to the wish of 
meeting the Chesapeake; or that I depend only upon your per- 
sonal ambition for your acceding to this invitation:x—we have 

both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I say, 
that the result of our meeting may be the most grateful service 
I can render to my country; and I doubt not that you, equally 
confident of success, will feel convinced, that it is only by re- 
peated triumphs in even coméats, that your little navy can now 
hope to console your country for the loss of that trade it can no 
longer protect. Favour me with a speedy reply. We are short 
of provisions and water and cannot stay long here. 


I have the honour to be, sir, your ob’t humble serv’t: 


(Signed) P. B. V. Broxyg. 
Captain of his Britannic Majesty’s ship Shannon. 


N. B. For the general service of watching your coast, it is 
requisite for me to keep another ship in company, to support 
me with her guns and boats when employed near the land, and 


particularly to aid each other if either ship in chase should get 
on shore. You must be aware that I cannot, consistently with 
my duty, wave so great an advantage for this genera/ service, by 
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detaching my consort, without an assurance on your part of 
meeting me directly; and that you will neither seek or admit 
aid from any other of your armed vessels, if J detach mine ex- 
pressly for the sake of meeting you. Should any special order 
restrain you from thus answering a formal challenge, you may 
yet oblige me by keeping my proposal a secret, and appointing 
any place you like to meet us (within three hundred miles of 
Boston) in a given number of days after you sail; as unless you 
agree to an interview, I may be busied on other service, and 


perhaps be at a distance from Boston when you go to sea— 
Choose your terms—but let us meet. 
To the Commander of the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake. 


Endorsement on the envelope. 


We have thirteen American prisoners on board, which I will 
give you for as many British sailors, if you will send them out, 
otherwise, being privateersmen, they must be detained. 


ADVICE TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


Tue “ Advice to Officers of the Army,” an admirable imitation of Swift, 
conveys, in a strain of playful irony, afund of real instruction for the conduct 


of military men; while the humour is so playful, the raillery so happy, and 
the hits so palpable, that it is impossible to be offended even by their keen- 
ness. We select a few of the most playful pieces of admonition. 


TO GENERAL OFFICERS COMMANDING IN CHIEF. 


A commander in chief, is to the army under his command, 
what the soul is to the body: it can neither think nor act without 
him; and, in short, is as perfect a nonentity without its command- 
er, as a wife is without her husband. -You must, therefore, 
through pure good-will and affection for your troops, take care of 
your own sacred person, and never expose it to any dangers. You 
have not arrived at this rank without knowing the folly of knock- 
ing one’s head against a post, when it can be avoided. When 
any service of danger is to be performed, you shewld send your 
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second in command, or some inferior officer—but whomsoever 
you send, if he succeeds in the business, be sure to take all the 
merit of it to yourself. . 

Remember that ease and convehiency are apt to render sol- 
diers effeminate; witness Hannibal’s army at Capua. Never, 
therefore, jet the troops have comfortable quarters; and as money, 
according to Horace, lowers a man’s courage, be sure to cut off 
every emolument from your army, to prevent the impediment of 
a full purse. No persons will behave so desperately in action 
as those who are tired of their lives; J6i¢ ed gué vis gui zonam 
herdidit—and the more you pinch the army under your com- 
mand, the more you may appropriate to your own use; your 
country can afford to make you the handsomer allowance. 

Be sure to give out a number of orders. It will at least show 
the troops you do not forget them. The more trifling they are, 
the more it shows your attention to the service; and should your 
orders contradict one another, it will give you an opportunity of 
altering them, and find subject for fresh regulations. 

You should have a clever secretary to write your despatches, 
in case you should not be so well qualified yourself. This gentle- 
man may often serve to get you out of a scrape. You must take 
pains so to interlard your letters with technical terms, that nei- 
ther the public, nor the minister to whom they are addressed, 
will understand them; especially if the transactions you are de- 
scribing be trivial: it will then give them an air of importance. — 
This is conformable to the maxim in epic and dramatic poetry, 
of raising the diction at times to cover the poverty ofthe subject. 


TO ALD-DE-CAMPS OF GENERAL OFFICERS. 


An aid-de-camp is to his general what Mercury was to Jupi- 
ter, and what the jackall is to the lion. It 1s a post that very few 
can fill with credit, and requires parts and education to execute 
its duties with propriety. Mistake me not; 1 do not mean that 
you are to puzzle your brain with mathematics or spoil your 
eyes with poring over Greek and Latin. Nor ts it necessary you 
should understand military manceuvres, or even the manual ex- 
ercise. It is the graces you must court by means of their high 
priest, a dancing-master. Learn to make a good bow; that is the 
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first grand essential: the next is to carve and hold the toast; and 
if you aspire to great eminence, get a few French and German 
phrases by rote: these, besides giving you an air of learning, 
may induce people to suppose you have served abroad. Next te 
these accomplishments, the art of listening with a seeming at+ 
tention to along story, wilt be of great use to you; particularly 
if your general is old, and has served in former wars, or has ac- 
cidentally been present in any remarkable siege or battle. On all 
occasions take an opportunity of asking him some question, tliat 
may lead him to describe the particulars of those transactions. 

Whenever the general sends you with a message in the field, 
though ever sotrifling, gallop as fast as you can up to and against 
the person, to whom it is addressed. Should you ride over him 
it would show your alertness in the performance of your duty. 

In coming with orders to a camp, gallop through every street 
of the different regiments, particularly if the ground is soft and 
boggy. A great man should always leave some tracks behind him. 

You should always assume a mysterious air; and if any one asks 

you the most trifling question, such as, whether the line will be 
out at exercise to-morrow? or any other matter of equal import- 
ance, never give a direct answer; but look grave, and affectedly 
turn the discourse to some other subject. If a subaltern should 
only venture to ask you what it is o’clock? you must not inform 
him, in order to show that you are fit to be entrusted with seé- 
crets. 


TO COLONELS AND LIEUTENANT COLONELS COMMANDING CORPS. 


You are to consider yourself as the father of your corps, and 
must take care to exercise a paternal authority over it: as a good 
father does not spare the rod, so should not a commanding officer 
spare the cat-o-nine-tails. => 

When promoted to the command of a regiment from some 
other corps, show them that they were all in the dark before, and, 
overturning their whole routine of discipline, introduce another 
as different as possible; I will not suppose of your own—you may 
not have genius enough for that: but if you can only contrive to 
vamp up some old exploded system, it will have all the appearance 
of novelty to those, who have never practised it before; the few 
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who have, will give you credit for having seen a great deal of 
service. 

Never speak kindly to a non-commissioned officer. An aus- 
tere and distant behaviour gives them an elevated idea of your 
dignity; and if it does not tend to make them love you, it will at 
least cause them to fear you, which is better. 


Never stir without an orderly serjeant, particularly when you 
ride through a town, or from one regiment to another. If you 


have ne other use for him, he will serve to hold your horse 
when you dismount. 

When the regiment is on the march, gallop from front to 
rear as often as possible, especially if the road is dusty. Never 
pass through the intervals, but charge through the centre of 
each platoon or division. The cry of—ofen to the right and left— 
incline to the right—marks your importance; and it is diverting 
enough to dust a parcel of fellows already half choked, and to 
see a poor devil of a soldier, loaded Hike a jack-ass, endeavour- 
ing to get out of the way. In your absence, the same liberty may 
be taken by the adjutant. 

If on service you are appointed to the command of any gar- 
rison or post, guard every part, except that by which the enemy 
is most likely to approach: for if you prevent his coming, you 
can have no opportunity of showing your valour. These parts 
you may reconnoitre yourself; and if you should be taken, you 
will at any rate get the character of an alert officer, having been 
the first to discover the enemy. 

The command of five or six hundred men will give you 
some idea of you own consequence; and you will of course look 
down upon all but your superiors in the army, and gentlemen of 
high rank and fortune. Though your father may have been a 
pediar or an exciseman, you will entertain a hearty contempt 
of all 50urgeois’; and though your education may have been con- 
fined to reading, writing, and the four first rules in Arithmetic, 
yet you are to consider every man as an ignorant illiterate fel- 
low, who knows not how to maneuvre a battalion. 

The shorter the soldiers’ coats are, the better will they be 
calculated for expeditious marching; and cutting them off a 
good deal in the skirts, will not in the least increase your clo~ 
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thier’s account, though it will give the men the more soldierlike 
appearance. Thus a game cock, the most martial animal that we 
know of, not only looks, but fights the better for being close 
trimmed. 

Let the sleeves also be short, that they may not obstruct the 
soldiers in handling their arms; and tight, that they may show 
off their shape to advantage. It is well known, that nothing is so 
ugly as a coat that fits a man like a sack; your’s therefore, need 
not button over the breast: the lappels also should be sewed 
down, not for the sake of the piece of cloth saved by this means, 
but in order to prevent slovenly fellows from suffering them to 
fiap about. Pockets either to the coat, waistcoat, or breeches, 
are unnecessary to soldiers, who have nothing to. put in them, 
This light clothing, besides giving your men an air of particu- 


lar smartness, will enure them to the inclemency of the weather. 


TO THE ADJUTANT. 


An adjutant is a wit ex officio, and finds many standing jokes 
annexed to his appointment. It is on the happy application of 
these that his character depends. Thus, for example, when the 
men lose the step, you may observe, that “their legs move like 
those before a hosier’s shop in windy weather;” if, in the pla- 
toon exercise, they do not come down to the fresent together, 
that “they perform the motions just as they were born, one after 
the other.” Inshort, by attending a little to the conversation of 
the wags among the noncommissioned officers and soldiers, you 
may soon form a very pretty collection; which certainly must be 
sterling, as they have stood the test of perhaps a century. 


TO THE QUARTER-MASTER. 


The standing maxim of your office is to receive whatever is 
offered you, or you can get hold of, but not to part with any thing 
you can keep. Your store-room must resemble the lion’s den; 


Multa te advorsum spectantia, pauca retrorsum. 


Observe the same with respect to straw and wood. It is me- 
chanical, and unbecoming in a gentleman, to be weighing them 
like a cheesemonger. When the soldiers are receiving straw 
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for the hospital, order them to drop a truss or two at your hut in 
the rear. This will lighten their burthen, and make the task less 
toilsome. The same may be done with the wood for the hospi- 
tal; and the sick, especially the feverish, have little need of fire 
in summer, 

If the ,soldiers complain of the bread, taste it, and say that 
better men have eat much worse. Talk of the dompernicle, or. 
black rye bread of the Germans, and swear you have seen the 
time when you would have jumped at it. Call them a set of 
grumbling rascals, and threaten to confine them for mutiny.— 
This, if it does not convince them of the goodness of the bread, 
will at least frighten them, and make them take it quietly. 


TO THE SURGEON. 


The great secret of your profession is the art of substitution. 
By this you may provide yourself with medicines, the produce 
of your own native soil, which will rival in excellence the most 
expensive articles from the Levant or the Indies. Thus chalk 
will do for crabs’ eyes, or any testaceous powder, oil of turpen- 
tine, for balsam of capivi, and oak bark, for Peruvian—by the way, 
it would be inconsistent with your character, as a good Protes- 
tant, to encourage those thieves the Jesuits, by using any of their 
medicines. 

Whenever you are ignorant of a soldier’s complaint, you 
should first take a little blood from him, and then give him an 
emetic and a cathartic—to which you may add a blister. This wil! 
serve at least to diminish the number of your patients. 

Keep two lancets; a blunt one for the soldiers, and a sharp one 
for the officers; this will be making a “rofer distinction between 


them. 


TO THE PAYMASTER. 


Your’s is as snug an office as any; particularly when the re- 
giment is upon foreign service; but if you have given security, or 
have a commission to answer for your miscarriages, you must 
take care to go on fair and softly. 

Make your accounts as intricate as you can, and, if possible, 


unintelligible to every one but yourself; lest, in case you should 
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be taken prisoner, your papers might give information to the 
enemy. , 

Always grumble and make difficulties, when officers go to 
you for money that is due to them; when you are obliged to pay 
them, endeavour to make it appear granting them a favour, and 
tell them they are lucky dogs to get it. I dare say, they would be 
of the same way of thinking, if you had it in your power to with- 
hold it. 


TO YOUNG OFFICERS. 


If you belong toa mess, eat with it as seldom as possible, to 
let folks see you want neither money nor credit. And when you 
do, in order to show that you are used to good living, find fault 
with every dish that is set on the table, damn the wine, and 
throw the plates at the mess-man’s head. 

On coming into the regiment, perhaps the major or adjutant 


will advise you to learn the manual, the salute, or other parts of 


the exercise; to which you may answer, that you do not want to 
be drill-serjeant or corporal—or that you purchased your com- 
mission, and did not come into the army to be made a machine of. 

Be sure also to stigmatise every officer, who is attentive te 
his duty, with the appellation of Martinet; and say “he has been 
bitten by a mad adjutant.” This will discourage others from 
knowing more than yourself, and thereby keep you upon an 
equality with them. ) 

When ordered for duty, always grumble and question the ros- 
ter. This will procure you the character of one that will not be 
imposed on. At a field-day, be sure not to fall in before the re- 
giment is told off and proved; and then come upon the parade, 
buttoning your gaiters, or putting on some part of your dress. 
Observe the same when for guard: making twenty or thirty men 
wait, shows you are somebody. 

Whenever you mount guard, invite all your friends to the 
guard-room; and not only get drunk yourself, but make your 
company drunk also; and then sing, and make as mitch noise as 
possible. This will show the world the difference between an 
officer and a private man; since the latter would be flaved alive 
for the least irregularity upon duty. 
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When at a field day or review, you have taken post in the 
rear for the manual exercise to be performed, you have a fine 
opportunity of diverting yourself and the spectators. You stand 
very conveniently for playing at leap-frog, or may pelt one ano- 
ther with stones; or if there should be snow on the ground, with 
snow-balls. This will be a very harmless relaxation, as you have 
nothing else to do, and besides the diversion it will afford among 
yourselves, will contribute vastly to amuse the soldiers, and pre- 
vent them from puzzling their brains too much with the business 
they are about. 

Wien you are ordered to visit the barracks, I would recom- 
mend it to you to confine your inspection to the outside wall; for 
what can be more unreasonable than to expect, that you should 
enter the soldiers’ dirty rooms, and contaminate yourself with 
tasting their messes? As you are not used to eating salt pork or 
ammunition bread, it is impossible for you to judge whether they 
are good or not. Act in the same manner when you are ordered 
to visit the hospital. It is none of your business to nurse and 
attend the sick. Besides, who knows but you might catch some 
infectious distemper! And it would be better that fifty soldiers 
should perish through neglect or bad treatment, than that your 
country should lose a good officer. 

When on leave of absence, never come back to your time; as 
that might cause people to think, that you had no where to stay, 
or that your friends were tired of you. 

Whenever you go into a coffee-house, or other public place, 
look big, talk loud, and abuse the waiters: there cannot be a 


more infallible mark of spirit. : 
You need not mind contracting a few debts: for in this you 


will be justified not only by the conduct of every person of rank, 
but also by the example of the nation at large, which owes more 
than the value of all the lands in Britain. In these circumstan- 
ces you may indeed be much pestered by the pursuit of credi- 
tors, and by the gentry known by the name of evergreens: this 
kind of warfare, however, will serve admirably to qualify you, in 
case you should be sent abroad on service, to perform the duty 


of a partisan. 
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TO THE ENGINEER. 

In building a fort, if the situation is left to you, choose a spot 
that is commanded by some neighbouring eminence, as you will 
afterwards be obliged to occupy and fortify that also, and so have 
two jobs instead of one. Should any buildings stand thereabouts, 
pull them down that they may not serve to cover the approaches 
of an enemy: the materials under the denomination of rubbish, 
you may take as your perquisite; and government ought to be 
obliged to you, if you do not charge for carrying it away. 

If you have as many sons as king Priam, put them all down 
extra.or assistant engineers, though most of them should be at 
school, and not one of them know a right angle from an acute 
one. You will at least act like a good father, and parental duty 
ought to have the precedence of every other. . 

The grass onthe ramparts and glacis of fortified towns, and 
on the lines and adjacent grounds in camp, belongs to you, as 
being within your manor; on which, as lord, you may set up a 
pound, and put in the horses of any officers, which may acci- 
dentally break loose from the pickets, lest they should trample 
down the works: your horses Know better, and may therefore 
graze at discretion. For the same reason, obtain an order from 
the commanding officer that no soldiers be drilled, nor linen dried 
on the glacis, or in the places of arms. 

Whenever you can, let the batteries be constructed en bar- 
bette: embrazures are not easily mowed. 

The old pallisades are your undoubted right: I dare say that, 
as a man of honour, this consideration will not make you con- 
demn them, before they are actually decayed and unfit for ser- 
vice. The covert way is the soul of a place, and therefore cannot 
be sufficiently attended to. 

When appointed to succeed a brother engineer, immediately 
set about alterations in the works. Throw down in one place and 
build up in another: this will serve at the same time to show 
that you have more knowledge of your business than he, and also 
to fill up your accounts. 

If the commanding officer has no objections to your making 
a garden on the glacis, the bushes will, in case the place should 
be reconnoitred or attacked, serve admirably well as a covering 


from the enemy. 
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LEVITY. 


Notwithstanding lord Rochester was the most debauched and 
impudent nobleman of his time, and though he had even exhi- 
bited as a mountebank on Tower-hill, yet he had not confidence 
enough to speak in the house of peers. One day, making an 
attempt, he gave a true picture of this defect. ‘ My lords,’ said 
he, ‘ I rise this time—My lords, I mean to divide this discourse 
into four branches—My lords, if ever I attempt to dranch in 
this house again, I’ll give you leave to cut me off root and branch 


forever. 


Ralph Wewitzer, ordering a box of candles, said he hoped 
they would be better than the last. The chandler said he was very 
sorry to hear them complained of, as they were as good as he 
could make. ‘ Why,’ says Ralph, ‘ they were very well till about 
half burnt down, but after that they would not burn any longer.’ 


A buck being taken before a justice that was rather crooked, 
after the other witnesses were examined, ‘ What have you to 
say!’ said the justice. ‘ Nothing at all,’ replied the spark, ‘ for 


I see you are all on one side.’ 


Whilst Tom will say with impious notion, 
That ignorance begets devotion; 

His own example makes the doubt, 

For Tom by no means is devout. 

Two persons quarrelling ina public house, one told the other 
he knew what would hang him. ‘ You are a liar,’ replied his 
antagonist, ‘ and I defy you to prove your words;’ when the first 
produced a rope, and said ‘ this would hang you.’ 


SPECIMENS OF FAMILIAR HISTORY INTENDED FOR A NEWSPAPER. 


‘ It is with great concern we inform the public, that Mr. Si- 
meon Softly, an eminent cork-cutter, lies dangerously ill of the 
gout, at his country seat, near Gray’s-Inn Lane. 
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‘ A battle was fought yesterday in Five-farthing Fields, be- 
tween a chimney-sweeper, and an old clothes-man of some dis- 
tinction, which terminated in favour of the latter. There were 
several amateurs of the first rank present, as Lord , Colonel 
, and the Hon. Mr. 

‘ Friday last, as Mr. Humphrey Tripping, a grocer of con- 
siderable property, was riding along the High-street, Islington, 
his horse had the misfortune to lose one of his shoes. 

‘ Wednesday evening, the following melancholy accident 
happened. As Mr. Thomas Belch, of Gun-dock, was return- 
ing home from the tavern, he was suddenly attacked by two bowls 
of arrack punch, which deprived him of his senses and recollec- 
tion. He left a business and two apprentices to regret his loss. 

‘ Mr. Grubble has given his brother George the use of his 
horse, while he remains at Margate. 

‘ Advices from Limehouse mention that a violent quarrel 
broke out between Mr. and Mrs. Tarpaulin, which was not got 
under when the post came away. 

‘The overseer of St. Bartholomew’s parish came to town 
last night. He immediately went to the Cat and Fiddle, and was 
waited upon by the landlord. We hope to be able to lay before 
our readers, in a few days, the real object of his journey to Isle- 


worth. 
‘An intelligent correspondent informs us, that the clerk of 


St. John’s has given orders for a new bible and prayer-book for 
the church, but in rough calf, and not in morocco, as asserted 
in an evening paper. 

‘Mrs. Dingley and family are at Ramsgate; they return by 
the hoy. There is an evident design in keeping the public ig- 
norant of the cause of this extraordinary measure. 

‘Captain Stout, late of the Train Bands, has taken a snug 
box next the turnpike, Islington. It is that with the brown door, 
opposite to the public house. 

‘ Mr. Grantley is come to his new house in Rosamond’s Row. 
He has sold his share in the shop at Norton Falgate, which oc- 
casioned a good deal of speculation. 

‘George Wigley, Esq. we are sorry to find, leaves the srfuff- 
shop in Barbican, the air not agreeing with his health. 
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et Bartholomew fair yesterday boasted of much fashion; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Boggle, the widow Brady, and her 
daughters, the two Miss Jones, with a long &c. of fashionable 
names.’ 
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Spiller, the player, being one evening behind the scenes, tor- 
mented by a violent fit of the toothach, the barber of the thea- 
tre offered to relieve him by drawing it. ‘ No, my good friend,’ 
replied he, ‘no, I cannot spare one tooth now, but on the tenth 
of June, the house closes, and then you may draw every tooth 
I have, for I am sure, after that, I shall have nothing to eat.’ 

A clergyman preaching a wedding sermon, chose the follow- 
ing passage in the Psalms for his text: ‘ And let there be abun- 
dance of feace while the moon endureth.’ 

PETIT MARTRE. The finest anecdote of one ever known, 
is the following in Seneca de Brevit, Vite ch. 12. The delicate 
gentleman seated in his litter inquired of the chairman, “ Have I 


sat down,” as if it was beneath him to know any thing which 
he did. 


SELECTED POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle: a Tale of Havre de Grace. Supposed to be 
written by Walter Scott, Esq. First American from the fourth Edinburgh 
edition. Inskeep and Bradford, Newyork. 


We are so much in the habit of hearing the enemy abused 
with all the gravity of dullness, that it is quite comfortable to 
laugh a little at them. We therefore thank the merry author of 
this little volume, which contains some very good hits at the 
conduct of the British navy, and, although written with every 
mark of haste and even carelessness, shows that the writer pos- 
sesses a sparkling vein of genuine humour. The idea of ascri- 
bing the poem to Walter Scott is not, however, happy, nor well 
sustained, for the endeavour toimitate his manner has occasion- 
ed, we presume, the seriousness and length of some of the intro- 
ductory cantoes, which do not accord with the general tone of 
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the poem; besides there is too great an incongruity in making 
Walter Scott speak of 
The whipperwill, our bird of night, 
or of the Americans as “ our brave lads,”’ or that Cornwallis was 
forced'to yield 
Before our country’s sword and shield. 








But this is, however, of small consequence. The poem is a pa- 
rody of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and describes the recent 
achievements of the British in the Chesapeake. A very fit subject, 
it must be confessed, for ludicrous poetry; but as it has so recent- 
ly issued from the press, ws have neither time nor space for more 
than a very rapid and short notice of its prominent parts. Like 
the model from which it is copied, the Lay of the Last Fiddle 
commences with the journey of an old blind fiddler, who is led 
by his dog from Newyork to Princeton, where he is hospitably en- 
tertained, after the manner of the dutchess of Buccleugh, by lady 
Joline, the wife, it seems, of a Princeton tavern-keeper of that 
name, who is ennobled for the occasion by our bard, and succes- 


sor, if our collegiate recollections do not deceive us, of the Gif- 
ford family. 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was satisfied, 

Began to rise the Fiddler’s pride. 

His elbow itched to quaver now; 

The little dog cried bow, wow, wow, 

And wagged his tail to hear again 

The music of some well Known strain. 

The minstrel ’gan to prate anon, 

Of Archy Gifford, dead and gone, 

Of good John Gifford—rest him God-~ 

A stouter ne’er at training trod. 

And would the beauteous lady deign 

To listen to his lowly strain, 

. Though tired with walking many a mile, 

And worn with hunger, thirst, and toil, 
He did’nt know, he could‘nt tell, 
Perchance the strain might please her well. 
The gracious ladye with a smile, 
Glad thus the evening to beguile, 
Granted the minstrel’s lowly suit, 
And gave the wight a dram to boot. 
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And now he said he would full fain 

He could recall an ancient strain 

He never though to sing again. 

It was not formed for common swine, 
But such high lords as John Joline. 

He once had played for John Gifford, 
Till he fell asleep, and loudly snor’d, 
And much he longed, yet feared to try 
The sleep compelling melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed 

As if an harp he oft had played, 

But sooth to say he shook his head. 

Yet soon he caught the measure true, 
Of yankee doodle, doodle doo. 

And pleased to find he’d found the strain, 
Warm transport seemed to fire his brain, 
The fiddle with his chin he pressed, 
The fiddle pressed against his breast, 
His fingers o’er the catgut strayed, 
His elbow worked, and worked his head, 
And as he dol’d the jingling rhyme, 
With thundering rout pis foot kept time. 
They thought the d—I was in the man, 
When the Last Fiddler thus began. 


The first canto is entitled “The Three Knights,” and de- 
cribes the early history and adventures of sir Cockburn, sir Be- 
resford, and sir Bolus. In the second canto, which treats of 
“the council,” these three are represented as consulting how 
best to annoy the Yankees. Sir Bolus, after stating the hopes of 
plunder with which they had come to America, laments— 


And yet by our bright ruling star, 

The star of plunder and of war, 

Save neutral, or d——d oyster boat, 
Not fit on ocean’s wave to float, 

A skiff, a veritable log, 

As none but vent’rous Yankee dog 
Would trust his carcase in a mile, 
Though ocean wore her sweetest smile; 
Save such vile prey, our cruise has been. 
The vilest cruise that e’er was seen. 

He ceased, then cast his hopeless eye 
On a huge map just lying by, 
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And straight that eye, with living fire, 

Was lighted up in bitter ire; 

In tones that quelled the ocean wave, 

Thus our good knight began to rave. 

*‘ The recreant wight who dares to say, 

In the bright face of this good day, 

That in this land French influence 

Exists not—sure has lost his sense. 

A living proof, behold we here, 

In black and white distinct appear, 

Behold, sir knights, a vile French place, 
Called Havre—with a d——d de Grace! 
Another too! yclept French town, 

Which we, by Heaven, must tumble down, 
Ev’n though their walls were twelve feet thick, 
Of good gray stone or blood-red brick, 

Like those of far famed Lewistown, 

We tried in vain to batter down; 

Which, like Amphion famed of old, 

Sir Beresford, in safety bold, 

Raised up by magic of his lyre, 

To keep the town from catching fire.” 
Childe Cockburn to sir Bolus goes, 

With spectacles on Bardolph nose, 

Which burnt the glass at such a rate, 

It almost singed his whiskered pate; 
Pores o’er the map with curious eyes, 

And soon the staring proof espies. 

Sir Beresford, though half asleep 

As usual, come and took a peep; 

And all agreed, was nought so clear, 

As that French influence triumphed here. 
Then thus sir Bolus, “ Who will dare 

The dangerous glory, and repair 

To these vile towns, and wrap in flame 
Their being, nay, their very name? 

Who dares, upon our knightly word, 

His majesty shall make a lord.” 
Sir Beresford was capering round, 
With lightsome step and airy bound, 
Whistling an Irish jig the while, 
With many a self approving smile, 
His much admired leg to greet, 
In silken hose, “neat and complete,” 
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He heard not, or seemed: not to hear; 

But whistled still “‘ Brave Brian’s Bier.” 

But keen Childe Cockburn, good at need, 

A stouter never stole a steed,; 

Or bullock, with a single blow, 

Sent bellowing to the shades below; 

With noble spirit, valour stirred, 

Started up and took the word. 

“O merrily I to the battle will hie, 
And merrily, merrily burn; 

And many a day shall not pass away, 
Till sir Cockburn in triumph réturn. 

Ere long will I gaze on the bright burning blaze 
Of this rascally town of the French; 

And feast on the fright of the scampering wight, 
And the terror of half naked wench. 

O swiftly can speed my vessel at need, 

And sweet blows thé south wind so mild 
Gramercy! sir knight, I ne’er felt such delight, 
Since I robbed a hen-roost when a child. 
And safer by none can thy errand be done 

Than, noble knight, by me; 
I love to hear the shrill cry of fear, 
And the bright burning cottage to see. 


The third canto relates the progress of these heroes, as they 
advance up the Chesapeake. 








The Rappahannock soon they saw, 

And then Potomack’s yawning maw; 

So wide it seemed in sooth to say, 

*T would swallow up the mighty bay. 
With merry shout and thundering rout, 
They passed the bluff of Point Lookout, 
‘Saw the pale shrine of St. Jerome, 
Where time long past he found a home. 
Cox’s rude cliff now near was seen, 

And Cedar point all smiling green; 

And Herring bay and Parker’s isle, 
Where Nature wears her sweetest smile, 
And fairies, as I was once told, 

Their nightly revels love to hold; 
And oft by wandering wight are seen 
Fripping along the dewy green. 
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* The reader acquainted with the geography of this country will perceive 
that Mr. Scott, in his zealous pursuit of high sounding and poetical names, 
has brought together on the shores of the Chesapeake, places many of them 
at least three thousand miles distant. The editor, however, being determin- 
edto give the poem just as he found it, has scrupulously retained these 
names, which are cerfainly highly sonorous, and only to be parallelled by a 


catalogue of 
VOL. II 


Steady the vessels held their way, 
Coasting along the spacious bay, 
By Hooper’s strait, Micomico, 
Nantikoke, Chickacomico, 
Damquarter, Chum, and Hiwasse, 
Cobequid, Shubamaccadie, 
Piarkatank, and Pamunkey, 
Ompomponoosock, Memphragog, 
Conegocheague, and Ombashog, 
Youghiogany, and Choctaw, 
Aquakanonck, Abacooche; 
Amoonoosuck, Apoquemy, 
Amuskeag, and Kahokie, 
Cattahunk, Calibogie, 
Chabaquiddick, and Chebucto, 
Chihohokie, and Chickago, 
Currituck, Cummashawo, 
Chickamoggaw, Cussewagod, 
Canonwalohole, Karatunk, 
Lastly great Kathtippakamunck.* 
At length they came where gazing eye 
A scene of beauty well mote spy. 
ar distant up a winding bay, 
Annapolis before them lay. 
Its ancient towers so stately rose, 
And wore an air of calm repose; 
And though the hand of slow decay 
Had stol’n its ancient pomp away; 
And sometimes in the dead of night, 
The listening ear of wakeful wight 
Might hear old Time, relentless crone! 
Heave from its base some mouldering stone, 
That trembled on the ruined wall, 
Ready at every touch to fall, 
Yet still a noble air it wore; 
As if in distant days of yore, 


Russian generals or Indian chiefs. 
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' Far better times it well had known, | 

Though now decayed and aged grown, 













































When the poet has brought them within sight of Havre de 
Grace, he suddenly pausesin the narration, and gives the follow- 
ing parody of one of Scott’s happiest passages: 


The fiddle stopped; and sudden rose 
The music of the minstrel’s nose. 
Though hush’d the song the son’rous sound, 
Amazed the nodding audience round: 
Now it seems far, and now a-near, 
Now meets and now eludes the ear; 
Now seems like conch-shell, echoing wide, 
Along some misty mountain’s side; 
Now like the low and solemn knelh 
Of village church, in distant dell; 
Now the sad requiem loads the gale, 
And seems like tithe pig’s smothered wail, 
As pent in bag, to pay the tolls 
Of parish priest for saving souls. 
Seems now a groan, and now a squeak, 
Now thorough bass, and: now shrill shriek; 
- As when some methodistic crew, 
Meet in their midnight gospel stew, 
Babble blasphemous nonsense there, 
And with loud rant some dotard scare: 
T1 tumbling breathless to the ground, 
The pious mountehanks flock round; 
Breathe bitter moans, snuffie, and then, 
Through vocal nose, cry out * Amen!” 
eae After his nap they moved him tell, 
il How he, who fiddle played so well, 
‘pit Could fall asleep mid such sweet tones, 
And vex their ears with these strange moans? 
But ere the minstrel could reply, 
A shout in distant room rose high. 








Then is introduced a riotous debauch of the Princeton students, 
and a song of lord Joline’s of the same stamp with that of John 
of Brent. Canto 5th is occupted wholly with a digression on the 
courtship and loves of lord Joline and his wife. The best exe- 
cuted part of this is the sketch of an unsuccessful rival of lord 
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Joline, which seems to be mintalind don siadino inthe Lady of 


the Lake. 


In the midst of the festivitics— 


Close in a darksome corner sat 
A scowling wight with old: wool hat, . 
That dangled o'er his sunburnt brow, | 

And many a gaping rent did show; 

His beard in grim luxuriance grew; 

His great toe peeped from either shoe; 

His brawny elbow shown all bare; 

All matted was his carrot hair, 

And in his sad face you might see 

The withering look of poverty. 

He seemed all desolate of heart, 

And in the revels took ne part. 

Yet those who watched his blood-shot eye, 
As the light dancers flitted by, 

Might jealousy and dark despair, 

And love detect, all mingled there. 

On the rough meadow of his cheek, 

The scythe he laid full twice a week, 
Fostered the honours of his head, 

That wide as scrub oak branches spread, 
With grape-vine juice and bear’s grease too, 
And dangled it in eel-skin queue. 

In short, he tried each gentle art 

To anchor fast her floating heart; 

But still she scorned his tender tale, 

And saw unmoved his cheek grow pale, 
Flouted his suit with scorn so cold, 

And gave him oft the bag to hold. . 

Still would he linger where she strayed, 
Still gaze upon the cruel maid, 

And watch her every look and smile, 

And pine with jealous pangs the while,” 
Whene’er a losel wight essayed 

To tamper with his darling maid. 

But where’s the keen poetic tongue, 

Can tell what pangs his bosom wrung, 

When lord Joline first took her out, 

To dance with him the merry bout? 

With close shut teeth and speechless ire, P 
And heart consumed in smothered fire, 
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He saw delight dance in her eyes; 

He saw her mounting colour rise. 

But when he heard the fiddle squeak, 
And saw lord Joline kiss her cheek, 
His peace he could no longer hold, 
Love and despair had made him bold. 
Doubles his fist, his eye-balls flame, 
As near the fated spot he came, 
Where our gay lord, in dalliance sweet, 
The gentle damsel] soft did greet. 

Not England’s champion, matchless Crib, | 
Who broke black Molineux’s rib; 

Not Milo, when the bull he slew, 

As story goes, and ate him too; 

Not stout lord Douglas, when at court, 
He spoiled the great Fitz-James’s sport, 
And for his Lufra gave a thump 

That laid sir Groom a lifeless lump— 
Not one of these e’er lent a blow 

Like that which laid his lordship low. 
Flat on the floor his curl-pate lies, 

His light foot to the ceiling flies. 


In the fifth and last canto the poet returns to the burning of 
Havre de Grace. 


The blinking morn began to peep 

From eastern skies down on the deep, 
And cast a gray uncertain light 

On the dark bosom of the night, 

Just as the gallant barges bore 

Childe Cockburn’s powers bump on the shore 
The Stalwart knight, with furious heat, 
Jumped on the strand, stiff on two feet; 
And eager as the royal beast, 

Who on hot carnage loves to feast, 
Dauntless directed his swift way 

To where some twelve militia lay, 

Safe as a thief behind a wall, 

Attending to their country’s call. 

The sentinel, who half asleep, 

From veiled lids would take a peep, 
Saw eager Cockburn thundering on, 


And ’gan, I wot, to quake anon. 
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In tribulation bawled he out 

For help to his companions stout, 

Who bravely to his rescue came, 

And taking most deliberate aim, 

At four miles distance, with shut eye, 
At Cockburn and his crew let fly. 

{’ve heard a true eye-witness say, 
Twelve canvass backs at morning play, 
By that discharge all found their grave, 
And with their broad bills bit the wave. 
But true it is that some stray shot 

Sent one of Cockburn’s men to pot; 
And our brave lads who wisely thought, 
A victory so dearly bought, 

Would give more.cause of wo than weal 
To those who only came to steal, 

Agreed to quit the bloody fray; 

So donned their arms and ran away, 

To tell, with self approving glee, 

Their drous feats of chivalry. 

By this time all the town was roused, 

And not a living soul was housed; 

The foeman raised the yelling shout, 

The Congreve rockets whizzed about, 
The fiery missives dreadful gleamed, 

The half awakened women screamed, 
Feebly the frightened infant cried, 

And uproar lorded far and wide. 

Was none to quell the foeman’s heat, 

And stop the tide of wild defeat? 

None to arrest the caitiff band, 

Or quench the wrathful burning brand? 
O’Neale, from sea-girt Erin’s isle, 

Where bulls are made that make us smile, 
With high imperial lineage graced, 

Back his illustrious fathers traced - 

To great O’Neale, who like king Log, 
Erst reigned o’er many a fen and bog, 

In Munster or in Leinster fair, 

Or somewhere else, I know not where. 
Such was his birth, as saith dame Fame, 
And from Milesian blood he came; 

That blood which in hot current flows, 


Unmixed, through all the race of Os— 
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O’Rourke, O’Connor, and O’Dwyer, 

And the round Os of Connaughtshire— 
That blood which flowed in freedom’s cause, 
For equal rights and equal laws, 

And boils whene’er its country’s wrong 
Is sung in melancholy song. 

Valiant O’Neale amid the crowd, 

Cried out “ By Jasus,” oft and loud;* 
But finding that it would not de, 

To fright the plunder-loving crew, 
Retired behind a neighbouring wall, 

And swore as loud as he could bawl, 

Till Cockburn’s men, as legends say, 
Kidnapped and carried him away. 

Thrice valiant wight! of mighty fame, 
And far as swearing goes, true game, 
I’ve heard, and I believe it true, 

A thousand heroes just like you, 

Had put Childe Cockburn’s prowess down, 
And very likely saved the town. i“ 
But vain were all! the rockets fly, « 
Like stars athwart the summer sky, 

And soon a curling tide of smoke, 

From many a cottage blackening broke 
Then might you see the bursting fire, 
Reddening and spreading, higher, higher, 
Until its volume seemed to rise 

To the blue dome of yonder skies. 
‘Then might you hear the matron’s shriek, 
The cry of infant faint and weak, 

The crackling timber as it fell, 

And the brave Briton’s slogan yell, 


* 


* Mr. Scott here seems to insinuate that O’Neale distinguished himself’ 
only by making a great noise, and swearing lustily. Whether this injustice of 
the poet proceeds from some remains of the old grudge arising from the dis- 
pute about Ossian, or about the honour of peopling the two countries, the edi- 
tor cannot tell. This much is pretty certain, that he has not given due cre- 
dit to O’Neale for his superior prowess, It has been clearly ascertained, that 
he killed two of the twelve canvass back ducks mentioned in the poem; 
and it is, moreover, the general opinion in the neighbourhood of Havre de 
Grace, that he would have killed several of the British, had he not, by a very 


excusable blunder, shut both eyes instead of one, whenever he pulled the 
tigger, : 
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As prowling mid the fire he glides, 
Like spirit that in flame resides, 
All mingling in one chorus drear, 
And smiting on the startled ear. 


There then follow some serious and very. just remarks on 
these atrocities. The following parody of Scott’s address to his 
harp concludes the poem: 


Scotch fiddle, fare thee well! the night dogs bark, 
Their wild notes with thy drowsy tones aye blending’, 
Rouse from his reverie some boozy spark, 

From porter-house or tavern homeward wending;. 
Resume thy case again, thou wantest mending, 

And thy worn strings make droning minstrelsey; 
The squeaking tones with city vespers blending, 
Mixed with the distant hum of nightly glee, . 

In drowsy concert sleepy maketh me. 


Yet once again, farewel, Scotch fiddle dear 

(For dear thou art to those that buy thy lay) 

Ah! little recked I of thy tones so clear, 

That scare love making catlings far away. 

How often have I scraped whole nights away, 

And murdered tunes the world hath never known; 
What time to dancing wights and damsels gay, 
Ftuned thy strings, and fiddled all alone: 

That I survive these nights, sweet fiddle, is thine own. 


Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 

Some airy minstrel wakes thy worn out string! 

*Tis Church’s ghost, come from Tartarean fire! 
“Scotch ointment,” stead of rosin pure he brings. 
And hark! how sweet th’ anointed fiddle rings! 
Fainter and fainter in receding swell, 

As the pure spirit spreads his singed wings, 

My fingers itch to play the wizard spell, 

But *twill not be—Scorcn Finnie, fare thee well! 


The notes, for in these times the prose is the greatest | part 


of a poem, are a very good satire on the minute researches of 
Scott, but we think they are rather too long. : 


On the whole, however, this is a very amusing production, 
and we hope that the nameless author. whoever he may be, ‘ill 
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culti.vate his humeur, and hold himself in readiness to satirize all 
the follies which either our enemies or our friends may commit 
during the war. : 

= 





ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE HOUR OF FEELING. 


CEAsE with thy warbled sigh, my reed, awhile, 

To aid the witching power of Fancy’s smile: 

Cease with thy tender tones to sooth my ear, 

Or melt pure Feeling’s “sadly pleasing”’ tear; 
And let my heart anticipate the hour, 

When even, reed, thy own melodious power, 

Thy lively trill, or softly sinking wail, 

To sooth the listless ear of Age shall fail; 

When many a cord that binds Affection here 
Death shall have loos’d, and many a silent tear, 
Has bathed the graves of those I love so well, 

Nor ceased to flow when paused their funeral knell; 
When I, alas! may inly chide the fate 

That slew my friends, and left me desolate. 

When taught, perchance, by various griefs to mourn, 
There will be none on whom my heart may turn; 
With all Affection’s confidence rely, 

Trust with a tear, or kind relieving sigh: 

When I may wander here with saddened mind, 
And but the wrecks of all I loved can find; 
Sickening for kindred intercourse may pine 

‘To meet a heart whose throb responds to mine. 
, Accustomed here a mother’s smile to meet, 
‘Shall I return, and no endearment sweet; 

No blessed tribute of Affection’s zeal 

O’er my lone heart its silent bounties steal. 

O yes, my soul! that dreaded day may come, 
When I may seek this spot nor find a home; 
Strange and unwelcomed stray those scenes among, 
Where happier childhood woke a simpler song. 
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Yes, I may often seek this favourite scene, 

May catch, ye trees, the shadows of your green; 
Rest my gray head beneath yon simple bower, 
Where passed my youth its visionary hour; 
Where Fancy many a thornless garland wove, 
To strew the walk of Innocence and Love. 

No longer, then, allured by Fancy’s cheat, 
Cheered, Hope, no more by thy presages sweet; 
Still through those boughs the fragrant gales may blow; 
But Memory’s sigh shall mingle with their flow. 
Each dear familiar object I review 
Shall the warm tear of fond remembrance dew. 

Sad will I pause on yonder fruitful hill, 

To catch the plaintive cry of whip-poor-will; 

And blend my sigh with every feeble wail, 

Made by the moaning bird or dying gale. 

O then what tender images shall come 

Soft o’er my heart, what melting thoughts of home? 
Pleased with her woes, fond Memory, all awake, 
Q’er the lost past her pensive course shall take; 
Wake with her smile full many a languid bloom, 
And talk with those who slumber in the tomb. 

But short-lived hour, illusory and sweet, 

Soon will thy sadly pleasing dreams retreat; 

Soon from their spell will burst my restless mind, 

A woful dark reality to find. 

Fancy, thy starry beams shall then have set, 

Veiled by the thickening vapour of regret; 

Chilled by old age, shall from my heart retire, 

Nor guide my touch to wake my simple lyre. 
Ah! shall it wake when youthful joys are o’er, 
When hope shall swell, nor warm their tide no more: 
Shall Genius, blooming through the frost of time, 
With Youth’s sweet spirit weave the untaught rhyms: 
O no! To animate my-simple strain, 

I then shall woo the muse, and wooin yain. 
Rx 
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Perchance my flageolet may warble here, 
And all its broken sweetness to my ear 
Swell quite unfelt, or warble to recall 
Lamented scenes, and aid my tear to fall. 
But hush my heart; Anticipation hold, 

No more Futurity’s dark page unfold; 
No more admit nor nurse such thoughts of gloom, 
For while I grieve my joys untasted bloom. 

Before arrives that dread destructive day, 3 
When the bright hopes of youth shall fade away, ) 
How many smiles from just approving Heaven, 
May I acquire, how many hours be given be 
To virtuous duties, to Improvement’s toil, é 
To Wisdom’s precepts, and to Friendship’s smile. 
And if my hours do blest improvement know, 

And steal the sweets of virtue as they flow; 

If constant I the paths of duty tread, 

Shall I the hour of dissolution dread? 

Will it be mine to tremble at the hour 

When heaven-born Wisdom best shall prove her power? 
Making this world the scene of each desire, 

Shall I to aught more truly great aspire? 

Progressive but in folly, idly mourn, 

The long lost joys that never must return? 

Nor be repeated till they are above 

In Heaven’s eternal scene of holy love? 

No: still, sweet Hope, shall thy enchanting lyre 

Strains of seraphic melody respire; 

In heaven awakened then that harp of thine 

Shall breathe no strains but such as are divine. 

Still from afar thy beams serenely clear, 

The rugged paths of tottering age shall cheer; 

And though their lovely light no more may warm 

The scenes that frolic Fancy loves to form, 

Still constant to my heart thy star shall rise, 

A far-seen beam attractive to the skies. 

Home of the blest!. celestial realms of light! 
Eternal morn of youth that knows no night! 
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Where spirits, such as Virtue warmed, shall prove 
A perpetuity of peace and love. 

And ye whom Fate may summon first from hence, 
To these celestial realms of innocence; 
Friends of my youth, though I your loss must feel, 
And Memory’s wakening power some tears may steal, 
Not long upon the past my heart shall rest, 
Nor mourn with impious sigh that you are blest, 
My soul, to pious resignation given, 
Shall upward look, and seek you all in heaven. 


VINVELA. 


COMPOSED IN A BOWER, AUGUST 1812. 


Lone nourished vines that now are withering round 
The bower where I so oft, well pleased, have found 
Peace and the muse, with twilight’s tender gloom, 
Where is your fragrance, where your lively bloom? 
Where the bright hues that graced your lovely shade, 
When last beneath those curling vines I strayed? 
Alas! my flowers, no more ye open here 
Your tender tints to Evening’s balmy tear. 

Early of all your fragile glories shorn, 

The summer shower the cooling breeze of morn, 
Nor faintly sighing gales of cloudless eve, 

From ye delightful redolence receive. 

No more, no more, your mingled blooms ye shed, 
To strew the path I ever loved to tread. 

Far from this scene, O! wherefore did I stray 

Till your short hour of bloom had passed away? 
Why leave the simple beauties of this scene 

To bloom uncherished, and to fade unseen? 

No hand had ye (alas! deprived of mine) 

To teach your flowery tendrils where to twine; 

Nor one lone step that ever loved so well 
As mine beneath your simple shade to dwell. 
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O what a change! as sad and slow I wind 

Those paths, at every varied step I find 

Some broken stem that brown and moiildering lies, 

Unlovely relic of the flower I prize; 

Or coming Autumn, stern destroyer thou, 

Some variegated garland for thy brow. 

The chilly rustling breeze, the housed sheaf, 

The yellow bur, and frequent falling leaf, 

All sadly speak thy withering tempest near, 

Claim the short sigh, and ask a mournful tear. 

Too soon, alas! thy blighting winds have come 

To waste the simple blooms that deck my home; 
Chill o’er my tearful cheek too soon they passed, 
Sadly prophetic of the wintery blast. 

But cease, my murmuring muse, for still are here, 
Unhurt, my friends most loved and most sincere, 
Whose smiles, with sweet affection ever warm, 
Bloom through the reign of winter’s wasting storm; 
And constant through each changing season dart 
A gleam of purest transport through my heart. 

No longer mourn this desolated spot, 
But sing the dearer blessings of my lot; 

Turn on the past a retrospective view, 
That past, that coming seasons shall renew. 
And say, when friends are clustering round the hearth, 
In sober converse or in guileless mirth; 
Each bosom from degrading passions free; 
Each feature beaming social harmony. 
Though loudly roars the tempest of the night, 
Where is the heart that would not taste delight; 
Where is the eye that, viewing such a scene, 
Would weep that woods and fields no more were green! 
If then one cloud the cheerful brow may shade, 
If then one sigh this happy scene invade, 
*Tis one from selfish sorrow wholly free, 


Paid to the wandering sons of penury. 
/ VINVELA. 
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LINES GIVEN WITH A WILD MAY-FLOWER. 


Here take this offspring of the vale, 
And woo it fondly to thy breast; 
For while its unsipped sweets exhale, | 

I know thy heart will love it best. 


And when thy eye, for flowers more gay, 
Shall wander from its languid bloom, 
And cast its dying leaves away, _ 
To give the livelier rose-bud room, 


It will not chide the lips unkind, 

That dared its earliest breath to steal; 
The hand that casts it to the wind 

Its drooping foliage shall not feel. 


Though on thy lip its blooms will hang, 
And waste its fragrance on thy breast, 

It will not feel a strange wild pang, 
When bidden there no more to rest: 


‘Nor will one blush indignant start, 
To see the rose-bud fondly worn; 
Nor one fear tremble lest thy heart 
Should perish by the lurking thorn. 
X. X. 


JOVE’S EAGLE.—Tuwne, “Generan WouseE.” 


Tux synod of gods were assembled in state, 
Conven’d in the regions above, 

When Phebus arising began the debate, 
And thus he address’d father Joye: 


O father! as lately the coursers of day 
Descended the road in the west, 

AJjl faint and exhausted, I paus’d in my way, 

To give them refreshment and rest. 
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Looking down where the blue rolling ocean extends, 
Where once lay the region of night: 

Lo! full on my view a large continent bends 
Ne’er seen by the beams of my light. 


From hence. mighty rivers and lakes I survey’d, 
The trees on their margin that grow; . 

And mountains projecting, such grandeur of shade, 
They frown on Olympus below. 


My course was so rapid I caught but a glance, 
For had I delay’d my career, 
My steeds would have check’d sister Dian’s advance, 


That season to mortals so dear. 


Then wing-footed Hermes the throne thus address’d: 
O father! now listen to me: 

This eagle I found while exploring the west, 
And here I present him to thee, 


Jove said, while the bird on his sceptre had sprung, 
How stately! how noble his air! 
Now fain would I see if an eagle so young, 
- In triumph my thunder can bear. 


The bird seiz’d the bolt and resplendent he flew, 
While the gods all beheld in amaze; 

How calmly he sail’d through the regions of blue, 
And bore in his talons the blaze. 


See Neptune! cries Jove, how he flashes along, 
Now over thine empire he flies; 

From ocean is dash’d a refulgence so strong 
The lustre ascends to the skies. 


He bears in his talons my thunder so well, 
*Tis a present I cannot decline; 

Henceforth let all those on Olympus who dweil 
Know the bird of the west shall-be-mine. 


Then blue-ey’d Minerva accosted the throne; 
Thy justice shall mortals arraign; 
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Thy herald is seen in thy thunders alone, 
And man will indignant complain. 


Let Mercy and Justice thine attributes proye, 
And thus be their union express’d; 

The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove 
Be borne by the bird of the west! 


With brim-flowing nectar these words they approve, 
And this was the toast they express’d: 

The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove, 
And here’s to the bird of the west! 


OBITUARY NOTICE.—ALEXANDER WILSON: 


In the progress of human events, which, however broken in 
its course, and varied in its aspect, serves still as a memorial of 
the mortality of man, it has become our melancholy duty to 
announce to the readers of the Port Folio, the death of Alexan- 
der Wilson, author of “ American Ornithology,” and other mis- 
cellaneous publications, in prose and verse. Under the pres- 
sure of a dispensation so unexpected and weighty, we claim, and 
feel a confidence, that we shall not fail to receive, the sincere 
condolence of a large portion of the American people—nor 
will the Atlantic itself set bounds to the sympathy which the vi- 
sitation will awaken. The old world will liberally mingle her 
‘ tears with the new, over the grave of a philosopher, who belong- 
ed to them both—whose views were as unlimited as the empire 
of nature, and his benevolence as extensive as the family of man. 

We are perfectly aware of the slender degree of credit which 
is usually attached to posthumous eulogy—nor are we less sen- 
sible of the improper and even pernicious purposes to which 
that meed, which ought to be the exclusive inheritance of dis- 
tinction and worth, is too often prostituted. On the present oc- 
casion, however, we have no apprehension of being charged with 
dealing in hyperbolical praise. It is our fortune to be concern- 
ed with the character of an individual, of whom, his cotempora- 
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ries have a thousand times declared, and posterity will repeat 
the sentiment’ with growing admiration, that his merit chal- 
lenges our highest encomium. 

Whether the much lamented subject of the present notice, 
was or was not entitled to the epithet great (a term, which as 
applied to the human character, is oftentimes used with but lit- 
tle meaning) is a point, the settlement of which does not apper- 
tain to our present undertaking. We contend, however, with- 
out hesitation, or the slightest dread of an inability to establish 
the fact, that he was one of those extraordinary and distinguish- 
ed individuals, whom nature rarely calls into existence—that he 
was in a high degree calculated to excite the admiration, and 
contribute to the improvement of his fellow men—and that he 
has left behind him achasm in society, which few persons living 
are able to fill. He was endowed with an unusual assemblage 
of those rare and exalted attributes, which render their posses- 
sor equally useful, eminent, and beloved. Nor will it, by a libe- 
ral public, be regarded as among the weakest of his claims to 
posthumous renown, that he was literally Faber sue fortune;~— 
that, without the slightest aid from fortune, friends, or powerful 
connexions, he raised himself to eminence in a strange land, by 
a degree of industry, which seldom knew repose, acting on the 
magnificent resources of his mind. 

Although attached to the country of his adoption, by every 
sentiment that can be implanted in a feeling heart, and every 
consideration that can influence, in any way, a virtuous mind, 
Mr. Wilson was not a native of the United States. He was born 
in Paisley, in Scotland, a very large country town, remote but a 
few miles from the city of Glasgow. In the grammar school of 
his native place, he received his first and only knowledge of 
classical learning. He was designed, by his father, for the cleri- 
cal profession. But, although a firm believer in the leading 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and sincerely devoted to the 
duties and offices appertaining to the sacred principles he pro- 
fessed, he could never bring his mind to an acquiescence in nar- 
row {sectarian policy. Regarding the great Author of the uni- 
verse, as alike unbounded in all his attributes, he adored him as 
the common God and Father of every member of the Christian 
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family. So peculiarly catholic were his. views on this subject, 
that he even considered the fields, forests, and tops of mountains, 
where Nature bursts on the soul in all her magnificence, as the most 
proper situations for paying due adoration to her mighty King. Natu- 
ral, in common with revealed religion, had astrongand permanent 
hold on his mind. In the structure, form, and corresponding habits 
of the various tribes of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, no less 
than in the stupendous economy of the universe, he saw, and ac- 
knowledged the wisdom, power, and benificence of the Deity; 
and hence his piety always kept pace with his advancement in 
knowledge. Carefully blending the Christian with the philosopher, 
he became better as well as wiser by the study of Nature. 

At an early period in the life of Mr. Wilson, domestic mis- 
fortunes in his father’s family checked the regularity of his lite- 
rary pursuits, which he had commenced under more promising 
auspices, and prosecuted with distinguished reputation and suc- 
cess. But although chilled and retarded for a time in the pro- 
gress of its evolution, the germ of his genius was not blasted by 
the shades of adversity. Abounding in native vigour, and pecu- 
liarly sensible to every fostering breeze, and every gleam of sun- 
shine that occurred, its expansion was such as to hold forth, even 
to common observers, a promise of ultimate and abundant fruit- 
fulness. 

.Misfortunes continuing to thicken around him, and. to ob- 
scure by deeper shades his literary prospects, it was thought 
expedient by his friends that young Wilson should be instructed 
in the knowledge of a trade. But the project, being alike incon- 
sistent with his views and repugnant to his feelings, proved 
entirely abortive. He was not formed for the narrow sphere of 
a mechanical occ&pation. His soul was modelled on a more 
magnificent scale, and panted after loftier enjoyments.. Nature 
and not art commanded his admiration; science and not. wealth 
formed the object of his ambition. Every pittance of leisure 
allowed him during his apprenticeship, was faithfully devoted to 
the cultivation of his intellect. Even when engaged in the 
practice of his destined occupation, still was his mind wander- 
ing in quest of some wider sphere, and more congenial employ- 
ment. Not all the bustle of busy occupation, nor all the clank 


of surrounding machinery, could drive from his mind the re- 
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collection of the pleasures he was wont to enjoy in the contem- 
plation of nature—in dwelling on the features of the verdant 
lawn, the hermit stream, the towering precipice, or the moun- 
tain cataract: for. these, and such other objects of beauty and 
sublimity as forcibly address themselves to the imagination, 
or touch the heart, awakened in his bosom the zeal of the 
enthusiast, and the raptures of the poet. 

Notwithstanding the numerous disadvantages and discou- 
ragements which cramped the energies of his soul, and hung 
on his spirits with such an oppressive weight, Mr. Wilson had 
not reached his nineteenth year when he became respectably 
known, and had his society sought after in some of the literary 
circles of Scotland. He had here the pleasure of mingling occa- 
sionally with kindred minds, and of exciting among them a 
chastened admiration and rational delight, by sustaining his part, 
which he seldom failed to do with distinguished eclat, in the 
various intellectual exercises of their meetings. 

Still, however, he was dissatisfied with his lot; for he felt 
within himself a secret consciousness, which nothing could ex- 
tinguish, that nature had intended him for higher destinies than 
he was likely to attain in his native country. He accordingly, in 
the year 1794, embarked for the United States, which became, 
as he had anticipated, the principal theatre of his usefulness and 





renown. 

Yet, even here, fortune and fame, as if determined to test to 
the utmost the fortitude of their votary, were not prompt in be- 
stowing their favours. They became propitious only after a se- 
ries, en his part, of the most arduous labours and exemplary 
perseverence in the pursuit of science. 

For the first twelve or fifteen years of his residence in the 
United States, Mr. Wilson struggled through life, with various 
success, in the humble capacity of a country school-master. A 
stranger, unfriended, and destitute of wealth, nothing as yet oc- 
curred to élevate him to that rank in society to which his talents 
and attainments so eminently entitled him. During this tedious 


period of probation, such were the poignancy. of his feelings 


and the gloominess of his reflections, from disappointed expec- 
tations and “hope deferred,” that he was driven occasionally to 
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the very verge of despair. At one time, in particular, the most 
serious apprehensions were entertained by his acquaintance for 
the sanity of his intellect. But music, poetry, and the study of 
nature, in which he was accustomed to indulge during his hours 
of solitude, served as a balm to his wounded spirit, and contri- 
buted to restore the balance of his mind. 

Although every department of nature had attractions and 
charms for the mind of Mr. Wilson, his highest pleasure arose 
from his acquaintance with the feathered tribes. His intercourse 
with these was marked by an intimacy which no other individual, 
perhaps, has ever enjoyed. Their features, forms, habits, and 
manners, were almost as familiar to him as those of man. He 
seemed to have a peculiar aptitude for cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with these children of the forest. It would scarcely bé a 
deviation from the letter of truth to say, that he could converse 
with many of them in their own language. With such precision 
of manner and sound could he imitate their notes, as to be able 
to repair to their haunts in the groves and forests, and collect 
them around him on the bushes and trees. Often has he amused 
and gratified his friends by an exhibition of this singular power 
of imitation. 

During his residence in the country, it was, at length, the 
good fortune of Mr. Wilson to contract an acquaintance, which 
soon became an intimacy, and afterwards friendship, with the 
late William Bartram, one of the most distinguished practical 
botanists of the age. Among his numerous acts of attention and 
favour, Mr. Bartram put into his hand Edwards’s System of Or- 
nithology, a work which he knew to be peculiarly adapted to 
the taste of his friend. 

This event, so trivial in itself, was all important in its effects 
on the. views and subsequent pursuits of Mr. Wilson. It consti- 
tuted a new era in his literary life. Although the work afforded 
him a rich and welcome fund of information and pleasure, he 
was, notwithstanding, able to detect in it numerous inaccuracies, 
imperfections and errors. He immediately discovered that it was 
not a faithful transcript of nature—a full and correct delineation 
of the feathered race in the United States. This consideration 
first suggested to him the idea of attempting himself a compiete 
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system of American Ornithology. To carry into effect, however, 

‘this magnificent conception, he needed an accomplishment which 
he had not yet acquired—the art of drawing and colouring from 
nature. 

About this time Mr. Lawson, who is distinguished alike for 
his excellence as an artist and his benevolence as a man, had at- 
tempted to instruct Mr. Wilson in the principles of drawing; an 
employment which would furnish him, as he conceived, with a 
never-failing source of amusement, and serve as an effectual an- 
tidote to the paroxysms of despondency to which he had been 
subject. But the attempt had hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
Unwilling, at his period of life, to begin with the rudiments of 
the art, and feeling no particular interest in copying figures, Mr. 
Wilson’s first efforts were altogether unpromising, and he was 
about to abandon the business in despair. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Bartram advised him to attempt the outlines of birds, 
which he knew to be among the favourite objects of his attention. 
In this his success was flattering beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and almost beyond credibility itself. His first efforts 
produced very accurate and excellent sketches; so that in a short 
time he was able to draw a bird in nearly as high a style of per- 
fection as his friend and instructor. The art of colouring being 
soon afterwards acquired, Mr. Wilson felt that a very weighty 
obstacle in relation to his proposed system of ornithology was now 
removed. Various other obstacles, however, still remained, suf- 
ficient to have deterred, even singly, common minds from so ar- 
duous an undertaking. But Ais zeal, perseverance, and ability, 
surmounted them all. 

About this time Mr. Wilson was introduced, by a common 
friend, to Mr. Samuel F. Bradford, who was in want of a person 
of steady habits and literary attainments to aid him in his exten- 
sive book-selling establishment. These two gentlemen, till now 
entirely strangers to each other, were mutually pleased at their 
first interview. Anarrangement between them was immediately 
concluded, and, without further negotiation, Mr. Wilson was 
engaged by Mr. Bradford at a liberal salary. It was not long 
after their intercourse had thus commenced, in a manner so frank 
and honourable to them both, when Mr. Wilson disclosed his 
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views in relation to a system of American Ornithoiogy. - Mr. 
Bradford was delighted with the idea of cooperating in the pro- 
duction of so splendid a work; and believing his friend to be in- 
capable of undertaking what he was unable to execute, agreed 
to become the publisher, and, in the way of means, to give every 
aid and facility which the enterprise might require. : 

Things thus arranged, in a manner that far surpassed his 
most flattering expectations, and left not a wish on the sub- 
ject ungratified, Mr. Wilson felt the glow of a new existence. 
What he had hitherto scarcely dared to figure to himself, even 
in the extravagance of an enthusiast’s hope, was now about to 
be realized as if by enchantment. Fame, at least, if not fortune, 
was placed within his reach, and never was mortal more eager 
to embrace it. Not a moment was lost that the most vigilant 
industry could turn to account. The united energies of his body 
and his soul were devoted to the duties of his new occupation. 
For a time almost every earthly concern was forgotten, except 
what appertained to his favourite undertaking. To proture the 
best possible materials for the work, exertions were pushed with 
an ardour and intrepidity, and continued with a perseverance 
surpassing belief. From the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, every section of 
the country was carefully explored, and that by the footsteps of 
a solitary individual. Neither toils, nor dangers, nor: privations 
were regarded, provided the great work could be accomplished. 
In quest of birds the boundless forest was traversed alone; the 
threatening precipice was climbed to its summit; the angry river, 
covered with drifting masses of ice, and swollen with the waters 


of an hundred hills, was navigated ina small and perishable bark; — 


the deadly brake, strewed with poisonous plants and bristling 
with serpents, was trodden without hesitation or fear; the tan- 
eled and pestiferous marsh, which the human foot had sel- 
dom pressed, was dauntlessly penetrated to its inmost recesses; 
and even the friths and arms of the sea were compelled to give 
up their numerous water-fowl, that had retreated to them as an 
asylum from the persecution of man. Every thing short of mira- 
cles was performed, that ample justice might be done to the 
eubject, and the public expectation be completely fulfilled. The 
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fruit of these labours, which might well admit of the epithet 
Herculean, was soon discoverable in the splendid, rich, and ac- 
curate pages of the “ American Ornithology.’ The merits and 
general character of this great national work, it is not our pre- 
sent intention to examine. It is sufficient to remark, that it has 
already passed the ordeal of criticism, and received not merely 
the approbation, but the admiration and applause, of the best 
judges in Europe and America. No one will pronounce it a 
faultless publication; yet as few will withhold from it the just 
praise of being by far the most full, perfect, and superb deline- 
ation and history of the birds of the United States, of which the 
world is at this. time in possession. It bears no marks of aclo- 
set performance—none of the puny features and sickly aspect 
which necessarily characterize every work composed of bor- 
rowed and doubtful materials. It has all the healthy freshness, 
‘strength of feature, and constitutional hardihood of originality 
and truth, Without pretending to a spirit of prophecy we ven- 
ture to predict, that it will continue for ages a work of high and 
unshaken authority, and transmit to posterity the name of its au- 
thor with unfading lustre. Weare happy in being able to state, 
that Mr. Wilson had so far collected his materials and matured 
his arrangements for the completion of this work, that, on that 
score, the public will sustain no material disappointment in the 
event of his death. The remaining volumes may be looked for 
by subscribers at the usual periods, and, we trust, without any 
abatement in those various excellencies by which the preceding 
ones have hitherto excited universal approbation. 

Although beyond comparison the most weighty and impor- 
tant, the American Ornithology is not the only work for which 
the public is indebted to the pen of Mr. Wilson. He became 
an author, in verse, before he had reached his twentieth year, 
and continued throughout his whole life to pay occasionally his 
court to the Muses. He was likewise the author of various let- 
ters and essays in prose, which have enriched the pages of seve- 
ral of the periodical publications of our country. The collection 
of a sufficient number of these minor productions, to form a vo- 
Jume, is now in contemplation by his surviving friends. Should 
the project be carried into effect, a biographical memoir of the 
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author will accompany them. For the advantage of literature, 
taste, and sound morals in the United States, as well as in justice 
to the posthumous reputation of a most deserving individual, 
whose early prospects were clouded by adversity and crossed by 
disappointments, we flatter ourselves that the liberal intention 
will be speedily realized. | 

Such is a brief and hasty outline of the life and character of 
Mr. Wilson, drawn by a feeble hand, and under the influence of 
‘a spirit broken and humbled by a sense of his loss. We shall 
only add, that he died on the niorning of the 23d ultimo, in the en- 
tire possession of all: his faculties. Endowed with great consti- 
tutional intrepidity, perfectly resigned to the will of Heaven, and 


still further sustained by lively hopes and brightening prospects _ 


of a happy immortality, he awaited his dissolution with exemplary 
calmness. To him, in his last moments, might have been aptly 
applied the words of a distinguished and pious personage in re- 


Yation to himself, “See in what peace a Christian can die.” 
€. 
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